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Dippermouth blues; Canal Street 
blues; High society; All the wrongs 
you’ve done me; Everybody 

loves my baby; Mandy, make up your 
mind; Them there eyes; Lazy 

river; Georgia on my mind; That’s 
my home; Hobo, you can’t ride 

this train; On the sunny side 

of the street LAT 8211 


See see rider; Reckless blues; Court 
nouse blues; Trouble in mind; New 
Orleans function; Free as a bird— 
Oh, didn’t he ramble; Gut bucket 
blues; If I could be with you; 
Body and soul; Memories of 
you; You rascal you; When 
it’s sleepy time down South; 
I surrender, dear LAT 8212 


Musical arrangements by 
SY OLIVER and BOB HAGGART 


Vocal solos for 
Cornet chop suey; — blues accompaniment perivd by 
Heebie jeebies; Georgia 2 VELMA MIDDLETON 
grind; Muskrat ramble: 
King of the Zulus; 
Snag it; Some of these days; 

When you’re smiling; Song of 

the islands; I can’t believe that 

you’re in love with me; Dear old 
Southland; Exactly like you LAT 8213 


Background piano for 
narration by BILLY KYLE 


Research for narration by 
MILT GABLER and 
LEONARD FEATHER 


Wild man blues; Potato head blues; Weary 
blues; Gully low blues; Struttin’ with some 
barbecue; Hotter than that; Two deuces; 
My Monday date; Basin Street blues; 
Knockin’ a jug; I can’t give you anything 
but love; Mahogany hall stomp 
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By 
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Sonny, Brownie and The Barber Band 

Before anything else is written I would 
like to thank Chris Barber, and I assume 
it was his idea, for allowing me to hear 
Sonny Terry and Brownie McGhee in 
person. I am sure that I speak for just 
about everyone. 

It is really quite fantastic, and one 
doesn’t have to think back far to when 
the very idea would have been quite in- 
comprehensible, that jazz enthusiasts in 
Britain are able to hear these minor 
giants of jazz (minor is not my word; it 
is one forced upon me by others who, 
unknowingly, are in charge of the labels)- 
It is also a flattering indication of the 
European’s appreciation of jazz that 
Sonny and Brownie, two uncompromis- 
ing, honest-to-goodness blues-singers, are 
able to undertake a nationwide tour and 
be assured of packed, enthusiastic and 
generally well-informed houses. This sort 
of reception must be both unexpected 
and gratifying to men such as _ these, 
whose contributions to their own coun- 
try’s culture is largely overlooked at 
home. 

Even if the packed houses are largely 
due to the popularity of the Barber band. 
that is no reason to be discouraged. 
Theirs is a deserved popularity and they 
are obviously willing to use it in order 
to give their followers a glimpse of, and 
themselves an opportunity to play along- 


side, the men who started it all. With 
Sonny and Brownie the fans seemed to 
love it, in which case everyone should be 
happy. 


Back Down The Road 

I remember quite clearly that time 
when I first heard “Fox Chase”. About 
seven years ago it turned up among a 
pile of Biltmores from the States. I 
hadn’t asked for it and I don’t think | 
had even heard of Sonny Terry, then. 
At first I was a bit startled by that primi- 
tive, yowling, living harmonica (or was it 
voice? It was hard to tell where one 
stopped and the other started). Startled 
or not I was fascinated and Sonny’s re- 
cords began to appear on my want lists. 
I recall reading, probably in the “Record 
Changer”, that Sonny Terry was “faster 
on the draw with that harmonica than 
any sheriff Tombstone ever had’”—and, 
suspecting trickery, we spent many a 
record session listening for the harmonica 
= to overlap the vocals. They never 

1d. 

Brownie I first discovered on the Dan 
Burley Skiffle album, recorded by Rudi 
Blesh and later on a beat-up Savoy 78. 
It is over five years since I heard the 
Savoy but the lyrics are with me yet: 

“I was walkin’ down the street this 
mornin’, 
Full of my good gin- 
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Lady standin’ in a doorway says, 
‘Won't you come on in?’ 

She said she'd beat my carpet, 

And dust ma furniture down, 

Then she'd bake me a jellyroll 

That was nice an’ brown— 

But she fooled me, yeah she fooled me, 
Don't you know that woman fooled me, 
She was jivin’ all the time!” 

After that I lost Brownie; his records 
were hard to get and in those days I was 
much preoccupied with Jelly Roll 
Morton. Bessie Smith and no-Louis-later- 
than-1928 reissues. 

In 1955 I sold my record collection 
and moved to Canada and it was in that 
country, in an isolated construction camp 
just below the Alaska Panhandle, that I 
next heard Sonny Terry. From Stinson, 
in New York, I received an LP of chain 
gang songs sung by Woody Guthrie, Alec 
Stewart and Sonny. The remarkable thing 
about that record, apart from a hilarious, 
unaccompanied “Lost John” by Woody, 
was some train-mocking, __ belting 
harmonica playing. I played it over and 
over on those long winter nights when 
there was little else to do but lie on your 
bed and calculate how much more money 
you needed to make New Orleans. 

Some time later I made New Orleans 
and one afternoon I saw “Baby Doll” 
and, like many others, thought I was 
listening to Sonny on the soundtrack. 
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Sonny has now assured me that he had 
nothing to do with it. Apparently Kazan 
had intended to use him, but, as the film 
unit was on location in Mississippi, he 
utilised local talent; an indication that 
there is plenty of undiluted folk music 
jeft in the South, provided you know 
where to look. Which, ordinarily, would 
bring me to Fred Ramsey and Horace 
Sprott, but. - 


I purchased Sonny’s Folkways LPs and 
considered myself a confirmed addict, 
with one reservation—there was. on re- 
cord, a certain sameness, a lack of 
variety both rhythmic and melodic, in 
his playing and singing. — 

Since hearing him in the flesh I have 
dismissed that reservation. In fact I can- 
not find a reservation in me about either 
Brownie or Sonny; their music is suffi- 
ciently fundamental, sufficiently devoid 
of affectation, to be beyond reproach. 


That Down-home Gutty 


At 10.45 one morning I knocked 
hesitantly on the door of the hotelroom. 
A sleepy voice enquired who was that. It 
was me and Brownie said to come in. He 
and Sonny were still in bed. I 
sat down and, while Sonny dressed, 
Brownie and I talked. I had prepared a 
long list of questions but now I had the 
opportunity to ask them they seemed silly 
and irrelevant. I put the paper back in 
my pocket. 


I didn’t need it anyway, for Brownie is 
a friendly, affable man and in reply to a 
hesitant question he informed me that, 
apart from short absences for recording 
sessions, he first left the South about 18 
years ago for an engagement at the Vil- 
lage Vanguard, that nightclub’ in 
Greenich Village that has given shelter to 
many and excellent folk-singer. 

Brownie, as those of you who read 
your programmes will know, was born at 
Knoxville, Tennessee in 1914. His father 
played the guitar and the blues were an 
everyday occurrence for the McGhee 
children. But this son did not, at first, 
follow in father’s footsteps and Bownie’s 
first instrument was the piano. By the 
time he was ten he was playing regularly 
at the local Sanctified Church. 

As the years drifted by the young 
Brownie became restless. Polio had left 
him with a pronounced limp and he 
sensed that the music was to be his life. 
That was the way he wanted it and be- 
fore long he was on the road, playing the 
piano and singing his blues wherever and 
whenever he could. 

It did not take him long to discover 
that the piano has it’s limitations and is 
hardly the instrument for a wandering 
blues singer. “Fella can’t carry a piano 
‘round on his back”. So Brownie bought 
a guitar and for the next seven or eight 
years he travelled, “I played ’most any- 
where—picnics, dives, minstrel shows, 
even in buses and trains. Wherever I 
went I'd have my music with me—always 
had a tune, At night time, "bout dusk, 
we'd sit on the front steps—call ’em 
stoops—an’ we’d play and the people’d 
stop an’ listen and sometimes I’d be 
walkin’ ’round with 500 dollars in my 
pocket.” 


He talked of the notorious company 
towns that appear in social protest songs 
from all over the U.S.A. “Used to play 
in the coalmining towns, company towns, 
and they’d pay you in scrip-money so 
you couldn’t spend it anywhere else but 
at the company’s own store... go on 
over to another mine and they wouldn’t 
take that money. Why those days . 


Brownie looked through the wall at 
the past and he might have sighed. 

. Give me a highway goin’ some- 
place and I’d get there. Back home in my 
scrapbook I’ve got laundry tickets from 
towns all over the country—be in this 
town and you decide to leave—no time 
or no money to pick up your shirts, so 
off you go. Yeah, I guess I’ve got shirts 
‘n stuff in laundries all across the country. 
In those days I always wore a black hat. 
Liked to look real mean ... so nobody 
try to steal off you, you understand? I 
used to sleep in graveyards—ain’t nobody 
try to rob a man sleepin’ in a grave- 
yard” 


“My first record? That was “Me an’ 
My Dog” for the Okeh label. Wash- 
board Red, he was Blind Boy Fuller’s 
washboard said to J. B. Lyons, the Okeh 
talent spotter that he'd heard a fella 
‘round here singin’ the blues, sound’ 
pretty good That was me.” 


Brownie reminisced and somehow the 
subject of electric guitars came up. He 
is not in favour of electric guitars. “Get 
those guys an’ they’re wailin’ away but 
you hear nothin‘ but noise. Some of ’em 
hear a guy, maybe like Muddy, an’ they 
think they’re gonna play like that, but 
you've gotta know .. . ’bout the bottle 
neck ... none of ’em, nobody, plays that 
old, dull, down-home gutty. You’ve gotta 
get that tone an’ you've gotta be able 
to hear the words. No point bein’ a blues 
singer if nobody can hear what you're 
singin’.” 


The rich, mellow voice rambled on 
and I cursed the absence of a tape re- 
corder, Here is one blues man who 
knows where he’s at; who knows what 
he wants to do and who refuses to lower 
his standards. “So some guy is popular 
and you change your style in order to 
cash in and prettv soon he’s nothin’ and 
you’re nothin’. I wouldn’t change my 
style, ever. I’ve been playin’ an’ singin’ 
the blues all my life and what comes 
out is Brownie McGhee.” 


I mentioned “A Face in the Crowd” 
and screen credits. Brownie laughed and 
shrugged. He had been paid well and he 
knew that someone, somewhere would 
notice the guitar playing and wonder. 
“No, I just played: the guitar, the lyrics 
were Tom’s (Glazer). It took a lot of 
practice getting the timing right for that 
jail scene—had to get Andy makin’ that 
down stroke at the right time.” 


He sang a few snatches from the re- 
cord he made of the title song and went 
on to talk about his own tunes, “Some- 
day I’ve got to go back down south, 
*way down there—not that I want to 
steal material but just to get that 
atmosphere, that feeling. I can’t find 
anything much to write about in New 
York—you get up, get on a train, and 
you go home again. You got to know 
what you're singin’ about.” 
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Sonny, by this time, was dressed and 
announced his intention to go and have 
some lunch. Just before he left he felt 
in his pocket, produced a tiny harmonica 
and blew a short familiar phrase. “You 
remember I was telling you about 
always having your music with you?” 
asked Brownie when he had gone. 
“Sonny never goes anywhere without 
a harmonica.” I suppose the sheriffs of 
Tombstone felt the same way about 
their Colt 45s. 

I asked if “Globe-trotter’ McGhee 
was a real name or a pseudonym. 
Brownie laughed. “Globe-trotter” , that’s 
my brother. When we made those re- 
cords he’d just come out of the army. 
‘T've been around, man, let’s call me 
Globe-trotter.’ And we did.” 

“My brother has a big hit back in the 
States, on Atlantic, called “Drinkin’ 
Wine, Shoo-bee-oo-bee”. This time he’s 
called ‘Sticks McGhee and His Buddies’. 
That’s my brothers tune.” 

I remembered the tune. It was very 
popular on Bourbon street where a trio 
called the Playboys did it regular just- 
ice. It is a good tune in the right hands 
and the pianist with the Playboys had 
the right hands and a voice that might 
have belonged to any number of fine 
blues singers. 

Brownie mentioned the fact that he'd 
always wanted to go to New Orleans. 
But it is no longer a case of packing a 
bag and hitting the highways, for today 
he is a married man and has three 
children of whom he is very proud. 
“Can’t go wanderin’ now—the only 
reason I’ve been able to get around at 
all lately is because I was on the road 
with the show.” 

The show—“Cat on a Hot Tin Roof” 
—proved to be something of a milestone 
in Brownie’s career. It gave him the 
opportunity to work regularly and with 
Sonny and it introduced him to a new 
audience. This lead in turn to more work 

from “A Face in the Crowd” to folk 
and jazz concerts and nightclub engage- 
ments. For once we find a small measure - 
of justice being done and a worthy 
artist gains some recognition. 

It was a long walk from Knoxville, 
via Broadway to the Royal Festival Hall 
but Brownie McGhee made it, and he 
brought his music and his guitar with 
him. 


* * * 


Sonny too was born in the heart of 
the blues country, near Durham, North 
Carolina on October 24, 1911, His father 
was a farmer who owned his own house 
and land where he grew tobacco, cotton 
and corn. Sonny’s early days were care- 
free, untrammelled days spent working 
hard on the farm. hunting possum, 
shooting crows, buzzards and ducks, go- 
ing to school and, fortunately, learning 
from his father the mechanics of the 
harmonica. “I been playin’ harmonica 
ever since I wuz big enough to know 
what one was—lI reckon "bout five, six 
years. I just learned a little from him, 
from the rest on up, just tuk it up my- 
self. Mockin’ the trains "bout the first 
piece I learn. . . . I used to hear the 
freight comin’ by and I used to be sittin’ 
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down some time by myself real still an’ 
I'd say I wish I could play like that.” 

He was eleven when the bad breaks 
began and his sight was impaired. “I 
hit my own self in the left eye, playin’ 
with a piece o’ stock. I hittin’ on the 
chair, piece flew at me. Then, five years 
later, when I’s sixteen, a little boy ’bout 
four years old hit me in my other, that 
is right eye. We were playin’ an’ he 
throwed 4 piece o’ iron, an hit me in 
the eye. I losed that complete. I had to 
quit school, I couldn’t see to read.” 

The year was 1927 and young Saunders 
Terry, who had liked school, who had 
planned to have his own farm, found 
himself almost completely blind. The de- 
pression was looming and the music was 
all he had... - 

“After I got handicapped, I used to 
go to town. . . . I used to play on the 
streets and make money. I din’t even 
carry a stick or nothin’. I done go out, an’ 
stay out at night twelve, one o'clock... 
an’ come home. Oh, jus walkin’... . 
Stay on the road. Them cussed roads! 
Sometimes ten, “leven miles at night, 
walkin’. I hear a car comin’, I git out 
the road. Sometime I fall in the ditch, 
get up. keep a-goin’.” 

And Sonny kept a-goin’, but to make 
a living he had to take a job at a factory 
in Durham. “I used to job around in 
muh spare time, playin’ in the street an’ 
at house parties. Had a gal name of 
Dora—Dora Martin—played guitar an’ 
we'd sing th’ blues. I was livin’ with 
muh brother at the time.” 

But word got around that there was 
a pretty good harmonica player in Dur- 
ham, and Blind Boy Fuller, a very popu- 
lar guitar player and blues singer, came 
to listen. He liked what he heard and 
asked Sonny to join him—*That was 
‘bout °35, noooo. *34, ah guess. Yeah, 
we were in Burlington, Burlington N’oth 
Ca’lina, we were fixin’ to leave for 
Chicago when Red, that’s Washboard 
Red, our washboard. bought Brownie 
around, That was the firs’ time I met 
Brownie. Yeah, saw him diffrent times 
but we didn’t start playin’ together ‘til 
I came to New York. He had 4 little 
combo goin’ there, you know, wash- 
board. tub, harmonica an’ we started 
playin’ together. That was after Blind 
Boy died, “bout 1940, that I came to 
New York.” 

Sonny considers his appearance in 
the Broadway show “Finian’s Rainbow” 
as his first big break. “Earl Robinson, a 
friend o’ mine, was out in California 
workin’ on “Rainbow” with the fella 
who wrote it and there was a piece there 
for piano. Earl said harmonica ‘d be 
better but the fella say he din’t know 
any harmonica players. Earl suggested 
me.” 

The harmonica part was included and 
Sonny was in. The show ran for two 
and a half years on Broadway and spent 
a further ten months on the road. The 
year was 1950 and Sonny returned to 
New York where, not surprisingly, he 
and Brownie were cast by Kazan for 
small parts in Tennessee William’s saga 
of a not-so-gallant South, “Cat On a 
Hot Tin Roof”. What better way to 
evoke the atmosphere of long, hot 
nights in the Deep South than to turn 
these two loose for a few seconds ? 


They stayed with “Cat” for three 
years. They were much in demand for 
concerts and Sonny recorded for Capitol, 
Decca, Electra and recently he and 
Brownie did a twelve-inch long-play for 
Folkways. Then there was the offer of 
an overseas tour and Sonny and Brownie 
packed their trunks and headed for 
England. 

The day before they were due to join 
the Barber hand in Germany I dropped 
by the hotel to ask Sonny a few final 
questions. As I walked along the corri- 
dor I heard the harmonica and I paused 
for a second before knocking and 
listened to the beat blues being played 
in that stifling British hotel on a hot 
afternoon in May. It’s moments like that 
that you remember later on. 

We sat around for a while and I asked 
and Sonny answered my questions and 
we talked of the bus strike, rents in New 
York and the advantages of raising 
Brownie’s kids in the country. As I 
stood up to leave Ottilie was singing a 
blues on the radio. ‘That's Tampa Red's 
tune,” said Sonny. 

Nowadays, when we have categories 
even for blue singers, it would be ex- 
pected that Brownie and Sonny, coming 
as they do from the rural south, could be 
neatly labelled and popped into the 
“Country” pigeon-hole. It is hard to 
say. In my opinion their 18 year spell in 
an urban atmosphere has added to, 
rather than detracted from, those elu- 
sive qualities peculiar to the blues from 
below the Mason-Dixon line. Perhaps 
there is a slight sophistication, mainly of 
material (vide Brownie’s remarks about 
someday returning to the South) but 
their music suggests Leadbelly and 
Tommy McLennan rather than T-Bone 
and Josh. 

But I cannot consider that stuff as 
being very important—country, urban, 
fast, slow, accompanied, unaccompanied, 
8-bar, 12-bar, any-number-of-bars-from- 
one-chorus-to-the-next—the differences 
are of form rather than content. There 
is one fact that nobody can argue with: 
to hear Sonny and Brownie sing and 
play blues is to hear the blues sung and 
played by two of the men who gave the 
word its meaning. 


At The Festival Hall 


The concerts, like most things, started 
at the beginning and the first half of 
each concert was played by the Chris 
Barber band. Earlier, Brownie had sum- 
med up the band thus: ‘They’ve got a 
good, big sound and they don’t crowd 
one another—no one man tryin’ to steal 
the show.” I am inclined to agree with 
him. 

It seems to be fashionable for the 
critics, when commenting on perform- 
ances by local bands, to give free rein to 
their more destructive critical talents. 
When it is occasionally suggested that 
they are being a little harsh they inevit- 
ably claim that the home-product must 
be judged by world standards etc., etc., 
and the cry goes out—“lack of origin- 
ality”, “stodgy rhythm 
“mechanical”, “copy, copy, copy”. 

They are not always wrong, these 
critics, but when they write disparag- 
ingly about a band as good as the 
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Barber band then I am at a loss (this 
feeling also applies in relation to Ken 
Colyer and others who have chosen to 
play in a certain idiom—but that would 
have to be another article). 

Copying, for instance. I always think 
thus: Doesn’t Louis, the supreme stylist, 
openly admit that in the early days he 
copied Oliver and Bunk? And what of 
the more than superficial] debt owed to 
Louis by those much-beloved-of-the- 
critics trumpet players Clayton, Eldridge, 
Berry, Jordan, Coleman, Shavers and 
Allen? I cannot see that there is any 
more Kid Howard (or George Mitchell 
—who knows?) in the playing of Pat 
Halcox than there is Louis in the play- 
ing of Humph (who usually receives a 
few kind words). 

In the beginning everyone copies too 
much. This was probably as true for 
Bechet, Muggsy and Miff Mole as it was 
for Ken Colyer, Chris Barber or Monty 
Sunshine. But, given time, there inevit- 
ably emerges an individual style and in 
the music that the Barber band played 
on May the 3rd I could find no 
grounds for accusing them of lack of 
originality. 

The band has a big tone and 
managed, uncannily, to fill the Festival 
Hall with music. Their presentation was 
relaxed and could, if you were fault- 
finding, be interpreted as cold and indif- 
ferent. I merely found it relaxed. Many 
of the tunes were new, “I’m Gonna 
Wash That Man Right Outa My Hair”, 
and “Blue Bells Goodbye” for instance; 
the ensembles were freewheeling affairs; 
the solos were hot and swinging; and the 
rhythm section not even a bit stodgy. 

Pat Halcox sounds better all the time 
and probably his best attribute is that 
he leads without dominating. Monty 
Sunshine, who reminds me of Fazola, 
Bechet and Lewis simultaneously, is 
still the best clarinet I've heard since 
Lewis was at the Stroll. Chris Barber, 
without forgetting the tried and true 
tailgate phrases, seems to have added 
much that is his own and he never gets 
in the way of the trumpet. It is a front 
line that is remembered as a_ whole 
rather than as a trio of individuals fight- 
ing on the footpath. In fact it is this 
quality of wholeness or oneness that 
leads me to believe that this band has 
succeeded in capturing the very essence 
of the New Orleans style. 

Ottilie Patterson has the hardest job 
of all and. considering what she’s up 
against, does remarkably well. On the 
fast and medium tempo numbers she 
swings wonderfully but really what 
makes me feel uncomfortable is the fact 
that the lyrics of many American folk- 
songs lose their meaning when sung by 
an Irish girl in London. (As much as | 
like the singing of Lonnie Donnegan I 
always have a feeling of unreality when 
he sings “Grand Coulee Dam’”’.) We may 
utilise the blues as a means of self- 
expression, but I do feel that we should, 
where possible, modify the lyrics so that 
they take on some real meaning for both 
artist and audience. 

After a short interval Chris introduced 
Sonny and Brownie and suddenly there 
was “Midnight Special” as it must have 
been on thousands of lonely nights in 
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Houston. The good crowd were silent as 
Sonny’s foot stomped and his cupped 
hands fanned incredible music from the 
tiny harmonica. Brownie’s head was 
back and the familiar words came sing- 
ing out, new and fresh and real at jast 
and underneath it all was the type of 
guitar you’d been listening to for years 
on beat-up, hard-to-get records. Into the 
Festival Hall came swirling the mist 
from the bayou and the Spanish moss 
was eerie on the trees in the morning 
sun. The nights were warm and you sat 
on the porch drinking corn and listen- 
ing to the hounds hard after fox or 
possum and an old man said, “Where’s 
’at old Stumpy at now son, where’s he 
at?” And you said, ‘“’Way over in th’ 
bottom uncle, way down in the bottom”. 
And always, accenting loneliness, came 
the low, far-off cry of the freight-train, 
plaintive, stirring. 

The blues from the deep south were 
back in London. They had arrived via 
Broadway, New York and a _ thousand 
whistle-stops along the way. They had 
brought them, Sonny and Brownie— 
Sonny standing quietly feeling tenta- 
tively for the microphone, blowing a 
soft, low note as Brownie announced 
the next number. The harmonica became 
a voice and together they explained the 
anguish of departure with “‘Howlong 
Blues”. 

One after the other the tunes came— 
blues, work-songs, prison-songs (“If I 
c’n make it—June, July, August... I’m 


comin’ home, Lord, Lord, comin’ 
home.”) and more blues. They sang 
duets on “I’m Climbin’ on Top of the 
World”, “John Henry”, ‘Southern 
Train”, “Cornbread, Peas, Black 
Molasses”. Brownie followed “How- 
long” with “Pawnshop Blues”, “Sportin’ 
Life” and “Me an’ my Dog” and Sonny 
sang “Custard Pie Blues’, “Hooray! 
Hooray! This woman is killin’ me”, “My 
Baby done change the Lock” and played 
“Hootin’ Blues”, “Momma Blues” and, 
at the first concert only, “Fox Chase”. 

The music was monumental—solid 
from top to bottom and no frills needed 
to cover structural weakness. It was, if 
you like, simple and primitive and if 
you like or not it was quite magnificent. 

The stage presentation of these two 
men was to my mind flawless. For 
nearly an hour they held a_ huge 
audience and, at the end, had them 
screaming for more. They accomplished 
this without resorting to “funny” 
routines, without the abject and embar- 
rassing “you are the greatest audience in 
the world” sort of stuff and there was 
no ballyhoo about every number being 
“a request for a very great friend of 
mine.” The cynical approach has les- 
sened my enjoyment of more than one 
recent jazz concert. There was no bally- 
hoo and no mike-hogging. .. . 

“We would now like to play a num- 
ber that we had the honour of playing 
every night for three years in “Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof” 


And away they'd go on “John Henry” 
—the wildest, whoop’nest “John Henry” 
I've ever heard, with Sonny’s big voice 
relishing every lyrical phrase and under- 
neath, the McGhee guitar, driving, em- 
phasising, commenting. 

There is not much more one can say. 
It is difficult to describe the feelings 
aroused without resorting to what Hem- 
ingway called ‘the worst sort of flowery 
writing”. If I am writing for the people 
who were there then it should not be 
necessary; if I am writing for those 
who could not be there then, if I am to 
convey anything at all, it can be ex- 
cused And I hope it will be. 

Concerts begin and, unlike parties, 
concerts end and all too soon the band 
returned to join Sonny and Brownie for 
the last number. The crowd roared for 
“Fox Chase” (See? I knew they were 
“generally well-informed”) and Sonny 
smiled proudly as Chris announced that 
there just wasn’t time, please. There’s 
not much you can do about an 
announcement like that but accept it. So 
we went home. 

As I write this Brownie and Sonny are 
on their way to what I am sure will be 
fresh triumphs in Germany. They were 
worried that they might have language 
difficulties but, as I tried to assure them, 
you don’t have to be able to play the 
trumpet to appreciate Louis Armstrong. 

They are fine people and they make 
fine music. I sincerely hope we'll be see- 
ing more of them. 


two records, 


issued by arrangement with 
the American magazine 
‘PLAYBOY ', provide over 
90 minutes of the best in 
jazz by its greatest 
exponents — the 

winners of the 1957 Jazz 
Poll conducted by 
‘PLAYBOY’ magazine. 


A two-pocket album 

containing photographs, 
biographies and discographies 
of each artist is supplied 

with these records, which 
cannot be purchased separately. 


Do you know what it means to Miss Orleans? (LOUIS ARMSTRONG) 
Rockin’ chair (JACK TEAGARDEN) 
When Buddha smiles (BENNY GOODMAN) 
Date with Oscar (LIONEL HAMPTON) 
Fine’s Idea (CHARLIE VENTURA) 

Oh! look at me now (FRANK SINATRA) 
Theme and Harlem folk dance (STAN KENTON, 
Play, boy (SHORTY ROGERS) 

The sophisticated rabbit (SHELLY MANNE) 
Blues for Mary Jane (8TANGETZ) 

Who, me? (KAI WINDING) 33CX1529 (LP) 


THE PLAYBOY JAZZ ALL-STARS 


I concentrate on you (ELLA FITZGERALD) 
Joogie Boogie (DIZZY GILLESPIE) 
Tangerine (BUD SHANK) 

A playboy in love (BARNEY KESSEL) 

Love is here to stay (J.J. JOHNSON) 
Pilgrim’s progress (DAVE BRUBECK and PAUL DESMOND) 
Band aid (CHET BAKER) 

Bass Ball (RAY BROWN) 

Bobbie’s Tune (BOB BROOKMEYER) 

Utter chaos (GERRY MULLIGAN) 33CX1530(LP) 


E.M.!. RECORDS LIMITED, 


-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, w.1 
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LIGHTLY 


SOME JAZZ AT KILBURN 


Five years ago, when JATP first 
played in London, we wrote: “The em- 
phasis, very properly, was on swing, the 
most vital element in jazz.” We didn’t 
feel that way after the first concert of 
this year’s tour. We couldn't detect any 
special emphasis, except on names, and 
we couldn’t see how Norman Granz 
could any longer be accused of selling 
excitement—not with all those stately 
ballads. 

Of course, times have changed. We 
now have a big jazz audience which 
doesn’t know what swing is, which 
doesn’t. in fact, know or care whether 
its jazz swings or not. To date, we have 
read no adverse criticism of the pathetic 
support provided by Messrs. Levy, 
Ellis, Bennett and Johnson for Hawk, 
Roy and Sonny Stitt in ihe opening set. 
As a rhythm section, they were good 
enough behind the emasculate, squeak- 
ing Getz tenor and Dizzy’s careful, 
studied trumpet, but never did they lay 
a sure, solid beat for the ballads or a 
driving one on the jump tunes, such as 
might have inspired both Roy and 
Hawk. It seemed illogical too, to pre- 
sent Hawk as the opening soloist. For 
years he has been given the climactic 
position, because of his unfailing 
ability to carve any and all competition. 
To put him first, blind, was a waste of 
the greatest talent on the programme. 

We thought Roy’s feature, “I Can't 
Get Started”, was excellently played. To 
hear Dizzy in the following set was to 
realize anew how unlucky the post-war 
generation is in its idols. Dizzy with his 
clear, bland tone, minute use of vibrato, 
and deliberacy: Roy with his warm, pas- 
sionate tone, expressive vibrato and 
fierce impetuosity: there is no real dif- 
ference, we are told (by those who 
wouldn’t recognize an emotional gulf if 
they fell*in it head first) there’s a plain 
line of evolution, one from t’other! 
Dizzy’s business with mutes and “pro- 
duction” on “Night In Tunisia” took us 
right back to Raymond Scott and 
“Twilight In Turkey’. It was just a little 
later, that was all. You must choose be- 
tween the artful brain and the intuitive 
heart quite often in life. 

(Incidentally, Roy’s “I Can’t Get 
Started” is to be heard on Columbia 
33CX10097, “Jazz At The Hollywood 
Bowl”, a public performance recording 
that is better than average.) 


STANLEY DANCE 


and POLITELY 


Sonny Stitt’s alto was too Birdlike to 
please us, but his bounding, flexible 
tenor was often surprisingly exciting. We 
just hope he will rid himself of the 
habit of blowing meaningless clots of 
arpeggios. We know they are a part of 
modern: “innovations”, but in a musician 
with his ability to swing they are parti- 
cularly ridiculous. 

For the rest of the programme, there 
was Ray Brown’s magnificent bass—and 
Ella. She sang delightfully, of course, 
with such zest 4nd charm that we were 
unusually grateful. Not only had she ex- 
perienced the gentlemen of H.M. Cus- 
toms, but also those of the national press 
a short time before. The lack of ele- 
mentary courtesy displayed by some of 
the latter was not only embarrassing, but 
deeply disturbing. It results, presumably, 
from the deficiencies of the contempor- 
ary educational system, Yet people of 
this type are read by millions. 


—561— 
LITERALLY STEREOPHONIC, 
MAN! 


“The sounds that followed literally 
gripped me by the throat. It didn’t seem 
possible that I was listening to a record. 
With startling clarity, ‘the music went 
around and around’—left, right and 
centre, too. It was as if the orchestra 
was in that very room, surrounding me 
from all sides, playing their instruments 
in rotation and then together according 
to the score.” 

Record Mirror, 
April 26th, 1958. 


—562— 
NEWPORT 


The 1957 Newport Festival, as_re- 
corded for posterity by Norman Granz 
on some _ fourteen Columbia LPs 
(33CX10099-10112), seems to have been 
an even more desperate affair than we 
had realized. We were always curious 
about the exact meaning of Duke’s 1956 
title, “Blues To Be There”, but now we 
think we know. 

On this evidence—and once again 
Granz is to be thanked, for presenting 
it in extenso—the Newport deal is mani- 
festly misfiring. So far as one can gather 
from photographs and recordings, the 
presentation must be acoustically rather 
horrid, worse even than in those winter- 
garden and band-pavilion places at 
British seaside resorts. In addition, the 
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publicity and general hoopla that attach 
to the “festival” seem to result in a 
pressure on the artists to sell themselves 
with the loudness and bombast of the 
fairground. 

These are among the reasons why we 
are sceptical of the value of Newport to 
jazz as a whole. If you go to an ex- 
hibition, you expect to see, hear or taste 
the wares in prime condition. Springs 
sagging out of a mattress at an Ideal 
Home exhibition are not going to create 
new customers, nor is soured stout at a 
Brewers’ exhibition, and nor is rusting 
chrome on a car at the Motor Show. 
The reverse obviously holds true. 

Another interesting point that arises 
from these records concerns Louis Arm- 
strong. As you know, he has been made 
something of a scrapegoat for refusing 
to prepare and play a new programme. 
It appears to be all right, however, for 
Ella to sing “Airmail. Special” again and 
Billie “What a Little Moonlight Can 
Do”, for George Lewis to play “Bour- 
bon Street Blues”, Dizzy “Manteca” and 
“Night In Tunisia”, and Teagarden 
“Basin Street Blues”. As for Count 
Basie, his programme includes “Lester 
Leaps In’, “Sent For You Yesterday”, 
“Boogie Woogie”, “Evenin’”, “One 
O'Clock Jump”, “Blee Blop Blues”, “Al- 
right, Okay, You Win’, “The Come- 
back”, “Roll "Em Pete”, and “Smack 
Dab In The Middle”. This selection, if 
not moth-eaten, is certainly weather- 
beaten and tattered at the edges! 

All, however, is by no means unre- 
lieved gloom. The Fitzgerald side of 
33CX10100° is enjoyable enough, al- 
though the scatting and imitations be- 
gin to bore. The crumbling reverse by 
Billie is depressing, but Bill Simon is 
hardly justified in referring to her age 
and then making such a gauche state- 
ment as that she is “still a strikingly 
commanding figure of a female”. 

The three excerpts from “The Zodiac 
Suite” played by Mary Lou with the 
brawny Gillespie band, and quite well 
recorded on 33CX10111, are also well 
worth hearing. When it comes down to 
it, Mary plays the modern idiom as well 
as any of its most famous exponents, and 
swings rather more (e.g. “Virgo” and 
“Carioca”), Her suite really demands 
the weight and finesse of the Ellington 
orchestra. Persip is a swinging drummer 
and the beginning of Benny Golson’s 
solo highlights “Night in 
“Twilight in Tunisia”, we mea 

The Hawkins- -Eldridge set (33CX10103) 
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is disappointing. Despite a good tempo 
and rhythm section, nothing much hap- 
pens on the long “I Can’t Believe”. 
Neither Roy’s feature (“Embraceable 
You”) nor Hawk’s (“Moongliow’”) is up 
to par, although both are listenable. Ray 
Bryant, another swinging modernist, 
plays some good piano, Jo Jones is too 
loudly recorded, and Pete Brown’s skit- 
tish, skipping phrasing | is insufferable. It 
is a pity Pete ever felt “the need to move 
ahead with the times.” He used to be a 
kick. 

The all-Basie LP with Lester, Roy and 
Rushing, is mediocre and was reviewed 
last month. The Metropole bash featur- 
ing Henry Allen and Jack Teagarden in 
chaos, we'll discuss later. So the remain- 
ing LP of interest is that of gospel sing- 
ing by the Drinkard Singers and the 
Back Home Choir (33CX10112). The 
Ward Singers and Mahalia fail to appear 
on it because, presumably, of contractual 
difficulties. 

The Back Home Choir consists of 
some forty voices to judge by the cover 
picture, the Drinkards of seven accord- 
ing to Joe Bostic’s notes. The septet has 
the edge in terms of vivacity, and Larry 
Drinkard is a rocking pianist (listen to 
his introduction on “That’s Enough’), 
but the choir has convincing weight and 
the outstanding voice in Carrie Smith, 
who solos on “I Want Jesus To Walk 
With Me”. 

Gospel singing, as we all know, bor- 
rows from secular music and very not- 
ably from jazz. Much of what passes for 
jazz singing today is merely the pop and 
ballad idiom dressed up. What we find 
in gospel singing, however, is rarely a 
borrowing from what might be termed 
contemporary jazz, There is nothing, 


JAY JAY JOHNSON (tmb); 


for instance, in common between Carrie 
Smith’s singing and Sarah Vaughan’s, 
but if you could persuade Carrie to sing 
“Empty Bed Blues” it would be bound to 
come out a whole lot like Bessie Smith. 
We are not advancing this as an argu- 
ment against modern jazz (not here, any- 
way), but it is perfectly obvious that 
most gospel singing of the kind heard 
here has very close affinities with what 
was known as “hot” jazz. The frenzied 
“preaching” of Judy Guions on “That’s 
Enough”, the record’s most exciting 
track, is kin to so much hot trumpet of 
the pre-Gillespie era in its passionate 
attack and beat. These singers are all 
from the South and clearly have not yet 
succumbed to the fatal ‘“‘culture” of the 
northern cities. 

It’s a sad reflection on jazz now that 
these groups outswung all the combina- 
tions of famous musicians gathered in 
for the festival. Perhaps one year The 
Establishment can be persuaded to ship 
in some of those blues groups from 
Chicago’s South Side to Newport, and 
thus begin to get a programme with a 
better balance. 


—563— 
NON-CONFORMIST 

“IT speak of those who appear to in- 
sist that bop phrases are ipso facto jazz 
and nothing much else is, that a slide 
trombone must not sound like a trom- 
bine but be played like a trumpet, that 
a piano should sound like a horn not a 
piano, that a guitarist must never ‘play 
four’, that PROGRESS, man, is the 
most vital thing about the jazz ‘scene’ 
(they seem to worry more about the 
future of jazz than the presence of jazz), 
that all jazz musicians should worship 


BUCK CLA YTON (tpt)} COLEMAN HAWKINS (tnr); 


AT THE NEWPORT JAZZ FESTIVAL. 
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and play in the fashion of the late 
Charlie Parker, an alto saxophonist, no 
matter what instrument they play. 

“If this leads the reader to the con- 
clusion that this writer believes that all 
is not ‘cool’ on the jazz ‘scene’ today, or 
that a good many members of the jazz 
audience—including too many ‘critics’— 
are immature and square, then the 
reader would be correct. 

“Despite all the jazz records being 
sold today, despite all the articles on the 
subject in such magazines as Esquire, 
Saturday Review and Harper’s, despite 
the many books on the subject (almost 
all of which are written by people who 
have somehow forgotton that jazz music 
is fun music as well as a compelling art 
form), jazz is not in good shape today.” 

Tom Scanlan, 
“Army Times” (U.S.), 
March 29th, 1958. 


DIXTECATS 
“The music they played was high- 
decibel boisterous Dixieland, blasted out 
with maximum showmanly verve.” Thus 
Bill Simon on the sleeve of Columbia 
33CX10106, the Red Allen from New- 
port. But as he indicates earlier, “most 
of the men in this band are veterans of 
the early big jazz bands’. 

This descent is the common fate of 
many talented and deserving musicians. 
They are reduced to the frantic, extro- 
verted blowing which the American pub- 
lic recognises as Dixieland. An alterna- 
tive, for which they are mostly unsuited 


by temperament and experience, is a 
compromise with the tenets of the 
moderns. Otherwise, they can quit 


music or starve. 

But Metropole Music, which is what 
this record virtually presents, is in fact 
a kind of compromise between the New 
Orleans style and the jam session modes 
of the °30s—without the discipline of 
either. There is a fundamental lack of 
serious intent on the part of the musi- 
cians as they conform to the require- 
ments of an ignorant public. What they 
do best, what they do that is of real 
value, the public doesn’t want. So they 
blow loud, wear a jocular mask, and try 
not to think too much. Numbers like 
“St. James Infirmary”, played together 
every night, become something of a joke 
after several hundred performances. 
There is no real conviction in the 
dramatic, only ham. So, to us, the most 
welcome music on this record is from 
the still engagingly individual piano of 
Claude Hopkins. 

The “Dixieland All Stars” on Colum- 
bia 33SX1080 include Red Allen and 
Buster Bailey again, but this time the 
recording was done in a studio without 
“benefit” of audience. The results are 
considerably superior. The solos are re- 
latively relaxed and have more integrity 
in construction, and there are examples, 
like the last chorus of “Royal Garden”, 
of a developing group excitement.. Bus- 
ter shows what a great artist he really 
is in his crying solo on the slow “Tin 
Roof”, and even Red blows reflectively. 
We think both Tyree Glenn and Boomie 
Richman solo pretty tastefully, but the 
sleeve tells us that the former ‘‘can 
create a light, glancing solo, using a 
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tone and oblique phrasing”, 
while “Richman uses janky, rather 
staccato phrases”. Despite these curious 
and slightly gymnastic abilities, the top 
man is again the pianist—this time, 
Willie The Lion Smith—whether tre- 
mulantly murmurous on “Basin Street” 
or striding vigorously on “Wolverine”. 

The real kings of Dixieland today, 
using the term in the commonest Ameri- 
can sense, are undoubtedly Kid Ory’s 
Creole Jazz Band. A collection of 1956 
a “ is on Good Time Jazz LAG 12084. 

music has an honest unpretentious 
presen strength that is the more im- 
pressive if you come to it from the two 
preceding records. But then Ory seéms 
to be able to create a better internal 
ensemble balance for this kind of music 
than anyone else. He has done it over 
and over again, using different musi- 
cians, good and mediocre. His delicious 
ensemble texture makes the quality of 
the solos relatively unimportant. More 
than most people playing in this idiom, 
he has as well a feeling for tempo. Dig 
the way the band settles down, rolling 
and comfortable, on “Wang Wang”, and 
the way Ory stimulates the final 
ensemble and imaginary dancers with 
surging klaxonic notes. He also shows 
the aforementioned Metropolitans how 
to use riffs effectively and intelligently 
on numbers like “Snag It” and 
“Changes”. The rhythm section does an 
excellent, solid job throughout, with 
special credit to Wellman Braud and 
Minor Hall. Recording quality is again 
superb. Ory provides his recipe for red 
beans and rice. What more could you 
want? 

Well, we are pretty sick of the “Dixie- 
land” repertoire. It is time a lot of the 
old warhorses were given a rest, at least 
on records. 


vibrant 


= 
INCIDENTAL INTELLIGENCE 
“Low spot is a back-slapping appear- 

ance by Kid Ory, who never was much 
of a trombone player Now at 70 he can 
manage a few raspberries, but that’s 
about all.” 

John Mitchell, 

Nottingham Evening 


Post, 
May 9th, 1958. 

“She (Ella Fitzgerald) was discovered 
by that fine American saxophone and 
trumpet player, Benny Carter, who led 
one of the greatest dance bands of the 
thirties. I had just started playing with a 
band, and when Benny came to this 
country I played with his English orches- 
tra—and learned a lot about Ella.” 

George Elrick, 
Woman’s Sunday Mirror, 
May 1958. 


LITTLE CHOICE 

LPs get so much of the play nowadays 
that we often wonder if readers miss 
some of the delights on 45. 

Have you, for instance, heard “Two 
Views of the Blues” by Lennie Felix on 
Nixa NJE 1401. This is splendid piano 
blues. far superior to much exported to 
us from America, and if regional dif- 
ferences must be considered, we would 
say this is the best jazz piano we have 


heard by any European with Claude 
Bolling providing the nearest competi- 
tion. Dave Lee refers to Felix on the 
sleeve 4s ‘a completely inspirational jazz 
musician”, and this opinion is borne out 
by the two very different takes of blues, 
recorded immediately one after the 
other, each mellow, melodically evoca- 
tive and rhythmically satisfying. Here 
stories are told, and with those emotional 
and dramatic qualities that all who love 
Tatum, Hines and Waller will under- 
stand and value. A piano is more than a 
drum and Felix uses its resources to very 
good effect in his development and 
dynamic contrasts. The reverse holds 
“Sweet Lorraine” and “Jada”, both 
attractive for the piano and bass, but the 
drumming is so inappropriate on “Jada” 
as to suggest someone bent on establish- 
ing an independent mood. 

Then there’s a second instalment of 
Fats Waller in London on H.M.V. 
7EG8341. This holds the four recordings 
he made with local hopefuls like George 
Chisholm and Edmundo Ros in 1938. 
We've always thought the vocal on 
“Music, “Maestro, Please” one of Fats’ 
best, though its humour is more subtle 
than usual. There are the straight, 
secretly derisive opening, the sarcastic- 
ally coy pronunciation of “lilting 
melody”, the harsh, shattering change of 
voice for “ragtime, jazztime, swing, any 
old thing”, and the firm instructions not 
to “play around with a waltz” but to 
bring on more John Haig, all done with 
irresistable spontaneity, a kind of magic. 
It is undated, good-time music. 

Sometime or other you'll probably 
have to come to terms with the contemp- 
orary vogue for organ. Bill Doggett is a 
very discreet operator and you could do 
worse than move in quietly with Parlo- 
phone GEP 8674, whereon he plays four 
pieces of Ellingtonia: “Perdido”, “C Jam 
Blues”, “Caravan” and “Satin Doll”. 
Clifford Scott blows tenor and flute, and 
there’s the usual enchanting guitar by 
Billy Butler. The good numbers make 
the mixture the more palatable. We hope 
Parlophone will give us the rest of this 
LP in due course. 

Fontana TFE 17015 has three estim- 
able and essential tracks by Count Basie 
bands of 1945, 1946 and 1951. “Queer 
Street”, Jimmy Mundy’s_ original 
has solos by Basie, Edison and 
Buddy Tate. On “Mutton Leg”, the 
opening tenor solo is by Buddy again, 
the long one by Jacquet, the clarinet by 
Rudy Rutherford, and the trumpet by 
Emmett Berry. “Beaver Junction”, the 
fine Sweets number, is mainly brilliant, 
warm section work after the piano intro. 
Enough said ? 

Melodisc EPM 7-79 offers a_ real 
novelty—a quintet including Bechet, The 
Lion and Zutty playing meringues and 
rumbas. It’s a waste of talent, but the 
result is amusing. So are the absurd and 
often inaccurate notes. When was it 
that The Lion “lived and played in New 
Orleans a long time’? “‘Mayette”, we're 
told, “is introduced by a drum solo that 
propels us right into things.” Since the 
“things” are unspecified, you may well 
fear you will be propelled right into the 
sticky heart of a meringue. The notes 
conclude by exhorting us in capitals to 
“romp and stomp to this jubilee ! !”, al- 
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though they fail to indicate what special 
occasion is being celebrated. Having 
always been brought up to give the 
closest, undivided attention to meringues, 
we find the idea of romping and stomp- 
ing anywhere near them altogether too 
daring. We are not being helpful? That’s 
right. We're ignorant, too. But do you 
know anything about meringues often 
than the edible kind? So when you see 
a sleeve headed “Sidney Bechet in 
Meringue Mood”, won’t you think the 
man is hungry? And be deceived into 
supporting an artist who is quite com- 
fortably off, thank you. 

More enjoyable trumpet by Johnny 
Windhurst is to be heard on Esquire EP 
186. Titles are “Lover, Come Back to 
Me” and “Georgia”. We observe and 
respect the formation of a kind of Wind- 
hurst cult. The quality of relaxation in 
his playing and his contentment with the 
lower registers of his instrument are 
understandably fascinating today. The 
slow “Georgia” is more impressive than 
the reverse. where a certain amount of 
rushing is apparent. 

Parlophone GEP 8672 holds four rare 
performances by Billy Eckstine’s star- 
filled big band of 1944. Here are musi- 
cians like Trummy, Dizzy, Shorty Mc- 
Connell, Wardell Gray, Budd Johnson, 
Dexter Gordon, Gene Ammons, Clyde 
Hart, Pettiford and Shadow Wilson. The 
record is important as providing a key 
to what the Hines band of 1942-4 must 
have sounded like. In fact, if you take 
the last of the 1942 recordings and those 
of 1946 on the two Vogue EPs, the con- 
nection is pretty obvious. Yet the notes 
refer to the group playing “the kind of 
hard-swinging jazz that had already 
been made familiar by orchestras like 
those of Count Basie and Jimmy Lunce- 
ford.” You see, Earl never gets any 
credit! The ensembles of the first ses- 
sion are thrilling. Note the exultant 
shouting on “Good Jelly”. There’s very 
good alfo on John Malachi’s “Opus X” 
by Johnny Jackson. What happened to 
him? Is he still around with a Mahom- 
medan name ? Congratulations to the 
E.M.I. staff for producing this EP. It 
sounds so much better than the original 
very unluxe De Luxe pressings. 


WELCOME TIDINGS 


Making a come-back after a long siege 
of ill health is Sandy Williams, one of 
the greatest of all jazz trombones. He 
made his first recent professional appear- 
ances at the Central Plaza on May 3rd 
in a group including The Lion and Jo 
Jones. Previously he had been playing 
in church on Sundays and in a Sunday 
rehearsal group along with people like 
Hilton Jefferson. He Also played in the 
band at W. C. Handy’s funeral—‘tsome 
walk for me. but I was determined to 
make it, and did.” All those who re- 
member his work on records with 
Smack, Chick, Bechet and Rex will, 
we're sure, wish him the best of luck. 

Briefly reported in “Billboard” by 
Jack Green of the Willard Alexander 
office was the formation of 4 new unit 
under the leadership of Sy Oliver. This 
could be one of the great events of the 
year. 
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THE MARQUIS OF HARLEM 


STEVE VOCE 


The recent visit of Little Jimmy 
Rushing to this country brings back 
memories of another great American 
singer who visited this country not so 
long ago. Although he has little in com- 
mon with Rushing, he did popularise a 
number which is now a standard in the 
Rushing repertoire—‘Evening”. 

Cab Calloway spent several weeks in 
the Autumn of 1955 playing to cheerless 
and diminutive variety audiences 
throughout the country. It seems a pity 
that he couldn’t have put his visit for- 
ward a couple of years to the present 
time when he would probably have 
gained the acclamation that his talents 
merit. 

Possessing all the attributes of a great 
jazz singer—a perfect ear, superb phras- 
ing and timing, and the ability to swing 
a band with his own voice, it is highly 
desirable that Cab should be unearthed 
by somebody like John Hammond or 
George Avakian and restored to the place 
in jazz that should be his. 

Following a decade of virile hot music 
which placed Cab and his band second 
only to Duke Ellington for popularity, 
the Calloway band came to be regarded. 
in the late "thirties. as the school for any- 
one with something new to say. It 
featured such progressives of the time as 
Ben Webster, Cozy Cole, Tyree Glenn 
and Dizzy Gillespie. Later it formed a 
refuge for such mid-period men as Jonah 


Jones, Sam Taylor, J. C. Heard, Keg 
Johnson, Shad Collins and Greely Wal- 
ton. Among the jazz greats whose talents 
flowered and matured with Calloway 
were Chu Berry, Milt Hinton, Danny 
Barker and Quentin Jackson. 

Cab himself, equipped as he was with 
a strict musical training and natural per- 
fect pitch, required of his musicians that 
they should be equipped with fluent tech- 
niques, a sympathetic approach to 
section work and the ability to turn out 
a jazz chorus that was more than just 
good. 

“It’s no good trying to be a musician 
unless you're satisfied that you’ve had a 
fuli musical training. I spent a lot of time 
at grammar school and all my time at 
high school studying voice—about eight 
years in all.” 

On such of his records as “St. James’ 
Infirmary”, “Harlem Camp Meeting” and 
“Harlem Hospitality’ you can hear a 
combination of musical abilities not to 
be found anywhere else in jazz. Along 
with Ella Fitzgerald, upon whcse singing 
he has had a great influence, he has that 
technical confidence in his ability that 
enables him to give free rein to his jazz 
ideas without stumbling over any tech- 
nical limitations. 

After hearing Cab’s observations on 
the necessity of hard musical study, it 
was interesting to confront him with the 
case of Armstrong who has devoted 


CAB CALLOWAY WITH THE MISSOURIANS (probable personel) EARRES PRINCE (pno), 

GEORGE SCOTT, WILLIAM BLUE, ANDREW BROWN (saxes); R. Q. DICKERSON, LAMAR 

WRIGHT (tpts), DE PRIEST WHEELER (tmb), CAB CALLOWAY, CHARLEY STAMPS (bjo), 
LEROY MAXEY (drs), JIMMY SMITH (tuba) 
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about as much time to the subject as 
Lady Astor has to drinking draught Bass. 
But Louis was the great exception: 
“When you've got that much, man! You 
don’t want any more.’ Louis and Cab 
have a certain similarity of phrasing, and 
I asked Cab about this. 

“Of course, Louis was singing and 
playing way before I was, and he in- 
fluenced me quite a bit. He was the only 
male singer around at that time, exclud- 
ing the country boys, who was doing any- 
thing other than straight singing, and we 
became competitors later on. But I don’t 
say that I’ve ever copied anything from 
him. Each of Louis’ phrases was a thing 
of beauty on its own. You listened to 
Louis—you didn’t listen to the band. I 
was concentrating more on swinging and 
getting the band to swing with me.” 

According to Cab his first record was 
“Miss Jenny Lee”, made for the Con- 
queror label, a subsidiary of RCA Victor, 
in 1928. Cab says that the band was a 
pick-up group and he can’t recall the 
personnel. However, this would appear 
not to be Rust-proof, since the Hot Dis- 
cography lists “Sweet Jennie Lee” on 
Conqueror 7769 as his second recording 
date on 14th October, 1930. 

Cab’s first band was formed in 1929 
and was known as the Alabamians, and 
he played second alto as well as taking 
the vocals. It is a fact completely over- 
looked by most discographies that Cab 
played alto on several of his earlier re- 
cordings. 

“IT brought the Alabamians from 
Chicago to New York in late 1928 and 
we went to work in the Savoy Ballroom. 
We were a big flop there because we 
were playing Chicago jazz, and they 
didn’t like it too much in New York. 
They were playing the Eastern style, and 
it had a more solid and cumbersome beat 
to it. The kids couldn’t dance too good 
to our music, and they really didn’t like 
it. But while they didn’t like the band. 
they went for my vocals. 

“One night the manager of the Savoy 
arranged a battle of jazz between my 
band, the Alabamians, and another band 
called the Missourians. The Missourians 
had a leader and vocalist called Lock- 
wood Lewis, and during the battle I out- 
did Lockwood Lewis. but the Alabamians 
were outplayed by the Missourians. So 
the manager decided to put the Missour- 
ians and me together. Most of us stayed 
put together for the next seventeen or 
eighteen years!” 
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The Missourians changed their name 
back to the one they had used in 1925— 
the Cotton Club Orchestra—and re 
placed Duke Ellington in the Cotton 
Club show. Broadcasts followed, and the 
group built up a large following, second 
only to that of Duke Ellington himself. 
Soon Cab was billed as leader and began 
recording for American Brunswick. With 
such great soloists as Reuben Reeves and 
Lamar Wright on trumpets, De Priest 
Wheeler on trombone and Walter 
“Foots” Thomas on tenor and baritone 
the records sold like hot cakes. 

Louis had recorded “St. James’ Infirm- 
ary” some years before and made a hit 
with it: a year before Woolworth’s had 
issued a cardboard disc of the number by 
Ellington as the pop tune of the week. 
On 23rd December, 1930, Cab set down 
the version that was to make it his tune 
and was to be his first best-seller. Foots 
Thomas on baritone and Jimmy Smith on 
tuba laid down a sombre, compelling 
rhythm for Lamar Wright's pure-toned 
introduction. The ensemble followed and 
then Foots’ baritone played a surprisingly 
agile chorus that even Harry Carney 
would have been hard put to match. 

Cab’s vocal was masterful. Full of 
blues feeling, it ranks to-day as one of 
his most dynamic and convincing record- 
ings. 

The reverse, a tearaway version of 
“Nobody’s Sweetheart”, featured another 
vocal, some Bubber Miley-like work 
from Reuben Reeves, and a clarinet solo, 
full of vitality, by William Blue, who had 
previously played with Dewey Jackson’s 
Peacock Orchestra. Blue was at this time 
making use of a style as pungent and bit- 
ing as Teschmaker’s and yet still fluid 
and full in the manner of Bigard and 
Noone. 

Reuben Reeves, who joined the band 
from Chicago’s Regal Theatre Orchestra 
modelled his style on that of Bubber 
Miley with a dash of Louis thrown in. 


However, when playing open horn his 
style was very similar to that of the other 
two trumpeters, Lamar Wright and R. Q. 
Dickerson (nobody seems to _ have 
bothered to find out his christian names) 
and it was sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish between them. The fact that Cab 
insisted on shouting encouragement to 
“Red” during Reuben Reeves’ solos gave 
rise to the theory that Red Allen was in 
the band. Harry White, who had done 
stints with Ellington and the Mills Blue 
Rhythm Band, shared the trombone 
chores with De Priest Wheeler. In addi- 
tion to William Blue and Foots Thomas, 
Andrew Brown was in the sax section. 
He stayed there until the late ‘forties. 
Earres Prince played piano until he was 
replaced in 1932 by Bennie Payne, who 
was later to become Billy Daniels’ accom- 
panist. The rhythm section was completed 
by Charley Stamps (banjo), Jimmy 
Smith (string-bass and tuba) and LeRoy 
Maxey (drums). 

With Reeve’s trumpet and the Nanton- 
styled soloing of De Priest Wheeler the 
band had quite an Ellington flavour. 

“Ellington had at that time the 
greatest array of sidemen jazz has ever 
known” says Cab. “Artie Whetsel, 
Bubber, Tricky Sam, Bigard, Carney, 
Hodges and Wellman Braud. Braud was 
just about the finest bass-player around 
in those days. He was just about the 
first bassist to pick the bass, and he really 
started the style. 

“All the guys patterned themselves 
after Duke’s soloists because they had 
no one else to pattern themselves after. 
It was the Duke and his men who started 
the big band business and throughout the 
years since he’s always been at the top.” 

At this time Cab’s arrangers were 
Foots Thomas and Eddie Barefield. 
Foots, who hasn’t played for some six 
or seven years, is still in the band busi- 
ness running a booking agency in New 
York. Barefield does most of Cab’s 


arranging to-day (for a small accompany- 
ing group) and is still playing, running 
a quintet in New York. He also made a 
recent appearance on a Buck Clayton 
jam session. 

From the 1930 version of “St, Louis 
Blues” featuring Wheeler and Reeves to 
the wartime version of “Bye Bye Blues” 
featuring Dizzy Gillespie, Cab has had 
only two peers as far as arrangements 
were concerned—the Count and _ the 
Duke. From the superb alto of Hilton 
Jefferson on “Willow Weep For Me” to 
the bouncing tenor of Chu Berry on 
“Three Swings And Out”, Cab’s men 
have carved all save the really 
exceptional. 

“Chu had been around with Teddy Hill 
and Fletcher for some time when I first 
took him on, and I was lucky because 
he was just making his turn onto the 
up grade. 

“People hadn’t heard much about his 
playing, but he got his recognition while 
in my band. He died in an automobile 
accident while we were travelling from 
one job to another. He was in a car that 
overturned and he never regained con- 
sciousness. He hadn’t hit his peak when 
he was killed. 

“He was one of the finest musicians 
I have ever met in my life. If he had 
lived be would have been without a 
question of a doubt a tenor sax immortal 
like Coleman Hawkins and_ Lester 
Young. He had such a fantastic taste, 
and his solos were both tasteful and easy 
for the kids to listen to. And could that 
boy swing! I used to play second alto 
parts with the band until Chu joined. 
After listening to him I just didn’t have 
the heart to pick up my sax.” 

Cab was also eloquent on the subject 
of John Birks Gillespie: “Dizzy came 
out of Teddy Hill’s band to join me a 
little time after Chu. Whether a fot of 
people know it or not. Dizzy is one of 
the finest legitimate trumpet-players in 


THE ALABAMIANS L—R: RALPH ANDERSON (bar); MARION HARDY (alto & Idr);} WARNER SEALS (tar); LAWRENCE HARRISON 
(conductor); ARTIE STARKS (alto); RED ? (bjo); JIMMY McHENDRICK (drs); EDDIE MALLORY, ELISHA HERBERT (tpts); CHARLIE 
TURNER (tuba); HENRY CLARK (tmb); 1927 
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the whole of America. The school he 
started is very complex and is really a 
very difficult style to play. There’s no 
one come along that has done as well 
with it as Dizzy has. : 


“He’s one of the only musicians ‘to 
come into my band and cut the book. As 
you know I had some very intricate 
arrangements, and he had no trouble 
with them at all. As a rule when you 
had a new man you had to rehearse 
for two or three days, maybe a week 
before he’d be ready for the job. If one 
man was leaving, we'd normally rehearse 
a new man from the time that the other 
man’s notice was in till the time that he 
left. But Dizzy walked in, sat down and 
just blew his way through those arrange- 
ments like he’d been playing them all 
his life.” 

Mention of Tyree Glenn and the 
wonderful star-loaded session that pro- 
duced “Are You Hep To The Jive?” 
(apart from Tyree there were Dizzy, 
Mario Bauza, Quentin Jackson, Hilton 
Jefferson, Danny Barker and Milt Hinton 
together with such faithfuls as Foots. 
Andrew Brown Lamar Wright and Benny 
Payne—8th March 1940) elicited from 
Cab the opinion that Hinton was the 
finest bassist around anywhere. 


“People are beginning to realise it now, 
but it’s been that way since Blanton 
died. Milt’s present job is staff man with 
CBS, both radio and television. He’s on 
all the current recordings by Perry Como 
and Jackie Gleason and he’s done a lot 
with Sinatra and Billy Daniels. 

“He’s the top studio man there, and 
whenever recordings are to be made, he’s 
the man that’s in on the session from 
start to finish. 


“Milt developed from my __ band, 
because I took him right out of his first 
year in college to join me. He came in 
after Al Morgan left in early 1936 and 
stayed about thirteen years. 


“Tyree is also a staff man in New York 
at television station WNEW and he does 
recordings in the same way that Hinton 
does. I think it was with those boys that 


some of my favourite of our records were 
done. Did you ever hear “Ebony Sil- 
houette”? No? That was, I believe, one 
of the finest bass features ever waxed. 

“And ‘Three Swings And Out’? One 
of Chu’s best, that one. 

“You know I loved that band, and 
most of the guys in it are big names now. 
Ben Webster, Cozy Cole, Dizzy, J. C. 
Heard. 


“But I don’t think I'd have another big 
band. The Cab Jivers suited me very well. 
There was Chu on tenor, Jonah Jones on 
trumpet and the rhythm section—just a 
nice size. 


“It’s so difficult to keep a big band to- 
gether these days. Bands nowadays are 
more or less concentrating the 
ensemble sound in playing, because solo- 
ists don’t stay in a band too long before 
they become stars in their own right, and 
it’s pretty hard to keep a man who can 
take a good jazz chorus in an orchesira. 
He wants to be on his own, and the re- 
sult is that most of the bands have to 
depend on ensemble work to develop a 
consistent style of their own.” 


Recently Cab has resumed his more 
energetic activities. He is cast with Nat 
King Cole and Mahalia Jackson in the 
new film “St. Louis Blues”, and there has 
even been some talk of getting the old 
band together again. In spite of the fact 
that a lot of them have become stars, 
there are still enough about in New 
York to make this a reasonable proposi- 
tion. 


Most of Cab’s records on the E.M.I. 
labels have been deleted, but the bulk 
of the earlier Brunswick issues (1930-36) 
are still available. Among the ones worth 
getting hold of are: 


Bugle Call Rag/Minnie The Moocher 
(0 1339) 
St. Louis Blues/Minnie The Moocher's 
Wedding Day (0 1673) 
St. James’ Infirmary/Nobody's Sweet- 


heart (0 1161) 
Six Or Seven Times/ Black Rhythm 
(0 1294) 


Philips LP BBL 7054 entitled “Chu” 
features three tracks by the full Calloway 
band and eight by a small contingent 
from it led by Chu Berry. 

Frequently Calloway discs can be 
found in junk shops and second hand 
record shops. The following are well 
worth looking out for: 


Harlem Camp Meeting/Zaz Zuh Zaz 

(H.M.V. B.6460) 
Jitterburg / Emaline (H.M.V. B.8659) 
Kickin’ The Gong Around|/ Margie 

(H.M.V. X.4318) 
Evenin’/Harlem Hospitality 

(H.M.V. B.6347) 
Father's Got His’ Glasses On/I Learned 
About Love From Her (H.M.V. B.6451) 
The Scat Song/Cabin In The Cotton 


(H.M.V. B.6465) 
Willow Weep For Me/I Don't Stand A 
Ghost Of A Chance (Parlo. R.2941) 


RECORDS 


A BIG OPPORTUNITY 


to buy records TAX FREE if you are 
overseas or PCST,PACKING FREE on 
L.P. and 45 r.p.m. discs if you are in this 
country. Any records—JAZZ, POP, 
CLASSICAL—sent by our guaranteed 
Mail Order Service (no risk to you). We 
already supply thousands of satisfied 
customers—why not you? Send to us 
first, for FREE catalogue and full 
details :-— 


AGATE & CO. LTD. (Dept. J) 
in association with Dobell’s Jazz Record Shop 


77 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2., England. 


Spike Bamsey Quartet. 


Ken Moule. 


Thompson. 


Jazz Cour‘ers featuring Tubby Hayes and Ronnie Scott. 
Jazz Today Unit with Ken Sykora, Dave Shepherd and 


Tommy Whittle Quintet with Harry Klein, and Eddie 


Mick Mulligan and his Band with George Melly. 


The concerts will commence at 7 p.m. Transport will be available after concerts to Southampton and 
Bournemouth. Licensed Bars until Midnight. Parking Site for caravans. Tents may be hired upon 
application. Tickets from Peter Burman c/o Nation»! Jazz Federation, 37 Soho Square, London W.1. 

Single Night 12/6. Double Ticket 20/-. 


BEAULIEU JAZZ FESTIVAL 


— Patron John Lewis (M.J.Q.) — 


A Two Day Festival to be held in The Grounds of Lord Montagu’s Palace House, Beaulieu, Hampshire 
on Friday Ist and Saturday 2nd August, 1958. Under auspices of National Jazz Federation. 


BANDS APPEARING FRIDAY Ist 
Dill Jones Trio with Nat Gonella. 


BANDS APPEARING SATURDAY 2nd 
Alan Ganley Quartet featuring Art Elefson. 


Michael Garrick Quartet. 
; Alex Welsh and his Band with Beryl Bryden. 
Tia Juana Jazz Band. 


Johnny Dankworth and his Orchestra. 
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AFTER HOURS JAZZ 


(a) Blues For Sal; (e) I’m Gettin’ Sentimental 
Over You; (b) Milts on Stilts; (j) Southern 
Exposure; (i) Bright’s Bounce; (c) He Was Too 
Good To Me (22 min)—(j) Hum-Bug; (f) Jimmy’s 
Tune; (a) Ain’t We Got Fun; (g) Tangerine; (d) 
Mambosies; (h) Bryant’s Folly (22$ min) 


(Fontana TFL 5008. 12inLP. 37s. 6}d.) 


The selections here purport to repre- 
sent a typical after hours jam session and 
certainly something of the late night 
atmosphere is present in this pleasant 
but undistinguished album. All the selec- 
tions are played with a nice beat, but 
there is a sameness about the tracks 
which fails to sustain the interest. 

Barry Galbraith plays some good 
guitar, particularly on “He Was Good 
To Me”, and Milt Hinton is well featured 
on “Milts On Stilts” as well as giving 
solid support to all the other tracks on 
which he plays. “Southern Exposure” 
sounds like a pseudo Benny Goodman 
arrangement with Sahib Shihab playing 
the Goodman parts on alto, but Gal- 
braith’s solo here is worth noting. 
“Bright’s Bounce” features some flashy 
pianistics from Ronnie Bright which fail 
to impress, while “Bryant’s Folly” con- 
tains some hard-hitting, boogie inspired 
piano work from Ray Bryant. One of the 
most exhilerating tracks is “Jimmy’s 
Tune” featuring trombonist Jimmy 
Cleveland in a flowery but full-toned ver- 
sion of this original. Both Hank Jones 
and Gene Quill are featured in standards, 
but neither merits much attention. 

P.T 

(a), (b), (©), & (d) Henry ‘‘Hank’’ Jones (pno); 
Barry Galbraith (gtr); Milt Hinton (bs); James 
““Osie’’? Johnson (drs). (a) 16/4/56; (b) 24/4/56; 
(c) 3/5/56; (d) 8/5/56. 

(e) Conte Condoli (tpt) added. 25/6/56. 

(f) Jimmy Cleveland (tmb), with above 
rhythm section. 25/6/56. 

(g) Gene Quill (alto) with above rhythm 
section. 26/7/56. 

(h) Ray Bryant (pno); Wendell Marshall (bs); 
Joe Jones (drs). 1/6/56. 

(i) Ronnie Bright (ono); Wilbur Wayne (bs); 
Willard Nelson (bs). 17/5/56. 

Gj) Sahib Shihab (Edmund Gregory) (alto); 
Eddie Bert (tmb); Tommy Flanagan (pno); Kenny 
Burrel (gtr); Carl Pruitt (bs); Elvin Ray Jones 
(drs). 17/5/56. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


(a) When Its Sleepy Time Down South; (a) 
Indiana; (a) Flee As A Bird To The Mountain; 
(a) Oh, Didn’t He Ramble; (a) Mack The Knife 
(21} min)—{a) Mahogany Hall Stomp; (b) All For 


You, Louis; (a) Black and Blue; (c) St. Louis 
B'ues (23} min). 


(Philips BBL 7216. !2inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


This is a difficult record to assess for 
its value | think must depend on how 
much you loved the film “Satchmo The 
Great” from which it is taken, and how 
many of these tunes you already have by 
the All Stars in your collection. Ed 
Morrow’s questions sound a little cold 
on record, although Louis’ voice is worth 
listening to at any time, and many of his 
answers are full of sound common sense. 

Musically “Mahogany Hall” is really 
fine. The ensembles are exuberant and 
the solos are all very good. Louis sings 
and plays wonderfully on the other 
tracks, but most of you will have much 
of it on record already. I must profess 
a liking for “St. Louis”’—symphony 
orchestra and all. Satch sounds really 
“sent” and everyone evidentally had a 
whale of a party. pas 

(a) Armstrong (tpt/vcl); Edmond Hall (clit); 
Trummy Young (tmb); Billy Kyle (pno); Dale 
Jones, Jack Lesberg or Arvell Shaw (bs); Barrett 
Deems (drs). 

(b) Armstrong, Hall and Young with African 
musicians. Accra 1956. 

(c) Armstrong, Hall, Young, Kyle, Jones and 
Deems with New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
cenducted by Leonard Bernstein. New York 
14/7/56. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


St. Louis Blues; Tiger Rag—On The Sunny Side 
Of The Street 


(Fontana TFE17016 EP. 12s. 104d.) 


These tracks were cut in Paris during 
Satchmo’s first visit to Europe in 
1933/34. The band is typical of the 
period, and allows one or two of the men 
to solo, including pianist Herman Chitti- 
son. The long version of “Sunny Side” 
is perhaps the best known of these tunes, 
and was originally issued in 78 r.p.m. 
form as two parts. “St. Louis” is an un- 
usual version, with a whole chorus from 
a hymn or other religious source. This 
may account for Delaunay’s footnote 
that French Brunswick cut it out immedi- 
ately after issue. Whatever the reason, 
the music is delightful, and is, in some 
ways, better than many of the orchestra 
sides Louis waxed in the States at that 
time. G.L. 

Louis Armstrong (tnt/vcl); Jack Hamilton, 
Leslie Thompson (tpt); L. Guimaraes (tmb); 
Peter Duconge (clt/alto); Henry Tyree (alto); 
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RECORD 


BOB BURNS: GRAHAM BOATFIELD: STANLEY DANCE: KEITH GOODWIN: 


Alfred Pratt (tnr); Herman Chittison (pno); Mil- 
ton Jefferson (gtr); O. Arago (bs); O Tines (drs). 
Paris, Oct. 1934. 


Theme Music from The James Dean 
Story 
CHET BAKER—BUD SHANK 


Jimmy’s Theme; The Search; Lost Love; People; 

The Movie Star (18 min) Fairmount, Indiani’ 

Rebel At Work; Success And Then What; Let, 
Me Be Loved; Hollywood (20 min). 


(Vogue VA 160125 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


A truly all-star collection of West 
Coast soloists form an exciting big band 
under the joint direction of Johnny 
Mandel and Bill Holman to present ex- 
tracts from Leith Stevens’ score for the 
film “The James Dean Story”. Mandel 
arranged “The Search”, “Jimmy’s 
Theme” and “Success” otherwise 
Holman is_ responsible for the 
arrangements. We are told that Mandel 
and Holman worked closely on_ this 
album with Leith Stevens in order to re- 
main faithful to the composer’s inten- 
tions. They have succeeded, certainly the 
interpretations heard here project the 
same neurotic picture of a young actor 
as did the original film score. 

The main soloists as stated are Chet 
Baker and Bud Shank. While the 
ensemble playing couldn’t be more sym- 
pathetic, I could have wished for more 
solos. Considering the people present, it 
seems a shame not to have _ utilised 
Mariano, Bernhart, Kamuca and others 
as soloists. Chet and Bud are so fine how- 
ever, that I feel this to be a minor 
criticism. 

Tempos are varied, and the use of 
Mike Pacheco’s bongoes on the up and 
medium tracks reminds one that Dean 
himself was an aspiring conga and 
bongoes drummer, There are four ballads 
all dominated by Baker whose playing 
throughout is warm and lyrical. Bud 
Shank shows up best on the faster tunes, 
but provides a really lovely flute solo on 
“Lost Love”, a tune that has shades of 
“Dear Old Southland” about it, particu- 
larly in Chet’s solo. For this track only, 
Baker and Shank are supported by piano, 
bass and drums. Bill Ho!man blows some 
earthy Zoot-like tenor on “Rebel”. 
Claude Williamson comes to the fore on 
“The Search” and offers some tasteful 
comping behind Baker’s “Let Me Be 
Loved” solo. “Hollywood” spots a terrific 
bongoes intro and a wailing ascent from 
Bud blowng alto. Monty Budwig 
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REVIEWS 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


furnishes the firmest of foundations 
throughout the album. 

An album that has appeal for the con- 
noisseur of film music and for those who 
require their big-band jazz to be res- 
trained, melodic and swinging. A word 
for the liner, this carries several excellent 
photographs of James Dean, all wonder- 
fully expressive and indicative of the 
warmth and variety of the man—a 
warmth reflected in the playing of Baker, 
Shank and their colleagues here. 


Chet Baker, Don Fagerquist, Ray Linn (tpts); 
Milt Bernhart (tmb); Bud Shank, Charlie 
Mariano (altos); Bill Holman, Richie Kamuca, 
Herbie Steward (tnrs); Pepper Adams (bari); 
Ciaude Williamson (pno); Monty Budwig (bs); 
Mel Lewis (drs); Mike Pacheco (bongoes). 


BALLADS FOR BACKGROUNDS 


Stairway To The Siars; Polka Dots and Moon- 
beams; Nature Boy; The Thrill Is Gone; Body 
and Soal (20 min)—Out Of This World; I Can’t 
Get Started; Stella By Starlight; What Is There 
To Say; My O'd Flame; 100 Years From Today 
(21 min) 
(Vogue VA 160122. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


W'll MacFarland, in his sleeve notes 
to this album, observes: “We just can’t 
make comfortable conversation anymore 
without that blur of pleasant sound be- 
hind us, supporting the hum of human 
voices”. I wish to disagree for personally, 


BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


by 


ALAN SPICER: 


I'm not a great lover of background 
music—I find it very distracting. 
However, the tracks here are all pretty 
good and are deserving of more than 
casual attention. Guitarist Laurindo 
Almeida (a superlative musician) and 
altoist Bud Shank turn in a relaxed, easy- 
paced interpretation of the lovely “Stair- 
way” and the Mulligan Quartet’s “Polka 
Dots” has some excellent moments in the 
extended solo by the leader. Shank re- 
appears in the role of flautist for the 
nostalgic “Nature Boy” (note Claude 
Williamson’s piano here too!) and Chet 
Baker gives with some rather anaemic 
low-register trumpet on “Thrill Is Gone”, 
assisted by the always enjoyable Russ 
Freeman on piano. After first blowing 
his way through “Body and Soul”, valve 
trombonist Bob Brookmeyer teams with 
Shank (on alto) for the lively “Out Of 
This World’. “Can’t Get Started” is a 
piano reading by MJQ fugitive John 
Lewis, but ‘cellist Fred Katz’s “Stella” 
is ponderous and boring. The Chico 
Hamilton Trio’s “What Is There To Say” 
is a happier affair and finally, another 
track by Gerry Mulligan—‘My Old 
Flame” and an imaginative if somewhat 
mournful arrangement of “100 Years” 
featuring the warm-toned tenor of Bill 
Perkins. A mixed bag of tricks, but an 
enjoyable one. KG 


Graham Boatfield 
Bob Burns 


Stanley Dance 


Brian Nicholls 
Peter Tanner 


Sinclair Traill 


Pick Of The Month 


Buck Clayton 
The Atomic Mr. Basie 
The Atomic Mr. Basie 


Keith Goodwin Cookin’—Miles Davis Esquire 32-048 ***** 
Gerald Lascelles Buck Clayton Vanguard PPL 11010 **** 
Kenny Dorham The Jazz Prophets 


The Atomic Mr. Basie 


The Atomic Mr. Basie 


Vanguard PPL 11010 **** 
Columbia 33SX1084 **** 
* 


Columbia 33SX1084 


HMV DLP 1184 **** 
Columbia 33SX1084 **** 
KAK* 


Columbia 33SX1084 
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PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


CHRIS BARBER 


Bourbon Street Parade; Savoy Blues; Lonesome 

Road; Sheik of Araby (20} min)—Bill Bailey; 

You Took Advantage Of Me; Sweet Sue; Moon- 
shine Man; You Rascal, You (22 min) 


(Nixa NJL 15. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Chris Barber told me that he and his 
band were very satisfied with this re- 
cord, and so too | am sure will be his 
many thousands of adherents. For this 
is typical Barber concert music, gay, 
easy to listen to, and well programmed. 
There is nothing clever, nothing even 
original in this band’s method of playing 
jazz, but they do it with an easy efficiency 
that is extremely effective. Both Barber 
and Sunshine are accomplished musicians 
who know this type of ‘trad’ stuff back- 
wards, and whilst I personally am not 
overfond of Halcox’s jazz methods, I 
must agree that on his showing here he 
has improved tremendously since I last 
listened to him on record. His solo 
feature “You Took Advantage” shows 
good control, and a pleasant warm 
sounding tone. 

The rhythm is still too banjo-laden 
for my ears, but they produce a good, 
snappy beat on the long “Sheik”, and 
back Barber excellently on his trombone 
feature “Sweet Sue”. 

Ottilie shows a very definite Sister 
Rosetta influence on “Lonesome Road”, 
but on her other number “Moonshine 
Man”, she seems to lack that good deep 
quality she used to show in her singing. 

Chris told me that in order not to 
cheat his customers, both these sides were 
timed to play 23 minutes. Either my 
stop watch is running slow, or else they 
use different time in Birmingham. How- 
ever, not to mind, you get your money’s 
worth all right. S.T. 

Chris Barber (tmb); Pat Halcox (tpt); Monty 
Sunshine (cit); Eddie Smith (bjo); Dick Smith 
(bs); Graham Burbidge (drs). Birmingham Town 
Hall, 31/1/58. 


BARNSTORMERS SPASM BAND 


Whistling Rufus; Won’t you come home Bill 
Bailey 


(Parlophone R.4416. 78. 6/34d.) 


Several steps of the ladder below the 
skiffle world is found the place inhabited 
by spasm (or “rictus’—the word beloved 
by our favourite private eye) bands. With 
but a tenuous resemblance to Negro 
spasm groups which have recorded, such 
as washboard kings, somebody’s jug 
stompers, etc. and a much closer stylistic 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


link with the so-called skiffle groups or- 
ganised by women’s institutes, old age 
pensioners and juvenile boy scouts, the 
Barnstormers sound quite frightful to 
jazz ears. A lumpy thumpy collection of 
kazoo, harmonica, and_ rudimentary 
coffin-knockers, the result might elicit a 
few faint cheers on a local discovery 
show. Of course, it might be the coming 
thing (Farewell Skiffle!) or the per- 
formers may be preparing for a lucraiive 
old age around the gutters of Leicester 


Square. G.B. 


COUNT BASIE 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA /SEXTET 


(c) Neal’s Deal; (d) Beaver Junciion—b) Mutton- 
leg; (a) Queer Street 


(Fontana TFE 17015. EP. 12s. 104d.) 


“Neal’s Deal” seems to indicate the 
presence of Mr. Hefti as arranger, and 
the unusual eightpiece group makes it 
sound good. Any perusal of the big band 
line-up looks like a “Who’s Who” of 
jazz, with Jacquet, Tate, Berry, Edison, J. 
J. Johnson, Dicky Wells, Joe Newman, Jo 
Jones, and so on in the 1945/6 tracks, 
and Jimmy Mundy’s arrangement of 
“Queer Street” features the galaxy of 
talent from a later band. This last is in 
many ways the most satisfactory track of 
the record, notable for the fine beat set 
by Gus Johnson’s drums. There is much 
to interest Basie fans and I commend 
the Fontana policy of reissuing some of 
the not-so-old tracks by one of the 
greatest big bands of our time. 

(a) Count Basie (pno); George Dorsey, Preston 
Love (alto); Illinois Jacquet, Buddy Tate (ten); 
Rudy Rutherford (barit); Emmett Berry, Harry 
Edison, Ed Lewis, Eugene Young (tpt); Ted 
Donnelly, J. J. Johnson, Eli Robinson, Dicky 
Wells (tmb); Freddie Greene (gtr); Rodney 
Richardson (bs); ‘‘Shadow’’ Wilson (drs). 
Hollywood, 9/10/45. 

(b) as (a) but Jack Washington (alto) replaces 
Dorsey; Joe Newman (tpt) replaces Young; 
George Matthews (tmb) replaces Wells; Walter 
Page (bs) rep'aces Richardson; Jo Jones (drs) re- 
places Wi'son. New York, 31/7/46. 

(c) Basie (pno); Buddy de Franco (clt); Charlie 
Rouse (ten); Serge Chaloff (barit); Clark Terry 
(tpt); Greene (gtr); Jimmy Lewis (bs); Buddy Rich 
(drs). New York, 16/5/50. 

(d) Basie (pno) Bernie Peacock, Marshall Royal 
(alto); Wardel Gray, Lucky Thompson (ten); 
Charlie Fowlkes (barit); Bob Mitchell, Al Por- 
cino, Clark Terry, Lammar Wright (tpt); Leon 
Comegys, Matthew Gee, Mike Woods (tmb); 
Greene (gtr); Lewis (bs); Gus Johnson (drs). New 
York, 10/4/51. 


COUNT BASIE 


The Kid From Red Bank; Duet; After Supper: 

Flight of the Foo Birds; Double-0; Teddy the 

Toad; min). Wa'riy-Bird; Midaite 
Sp'anky; Fantai!; Li” Darlin’; (19} min.). 


(Columbia 33SX 1084 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


In addition to Basie himself. Teddy 
Reig, Lockjaw Davis and Neal Hefti had 
better step up front and take a bow for 
the production of this excellent record. 
(Note that it is from Roulette and nearly 
six shillings cheaper than the Clef series.) 

Basie’s piano is heard to advantage 
here, and at more length than for many 
a day. Supervisor Reig is to be congratu- 
lated for splendid recording quality of a 


kind denied the band for too long. Lock- 
jaw, in h’s tenor solos. brings the 
individual and ardent quality needed in 
a group that has often tended towards 
the soulless precision of a machine. As 
for the arrangements. out of a tally of 
eleven, Hefti can count more than half 
as distinct successes. and that is no mean 
ach‘evement. 

As I’ve remarked before, this Basie 
band excels at slow and medium tempos 
and tends to be stiff and unswinging at 
those between medium and up at which 
his earlier bands were supreme. Thus, 
apart from “The Kid From Red Bank”, 
a feature for the leader’s striding piano 
(with some leonine moments), all the best 
performances are in the former category. 
Perhaps a little blame attaches to Hefti 
here. for he seems to score less imagin- 
atively and effectively at fast tempo. 
“Whirly-Bird”, for instance, is 
orchestrally rather boring, but enjoyably 
redeemed by the Basie and Lockjaw 
solos. 

The delights of the record are really 
too many to detail. “Duet” and “Lil’ 
Darlin’ ” will be remembered from the 
last tour here, the former with its fine 
work by Joe Newman and Thad Jones, 
the latter with its pretty mood and six- 
teen melodically attractive bars of muted 
trumpet by Wende'l Culley. But the out- 
standing track is “After Supper” with its 
wonderfully moody solos by Lockjaw 
and Basie and relaxed blues atmosphere. 
Lockjaw’s solo here will be a revelation 
to many and ought to establish him as 
one of the most original tenor voices on 
the scene. “Splanky” is another engaging 
theme and there is a good solo by Wess 
that at one point seems to incorporate 
some of Lockjaw’s phraseology. ‘Mid- 
night Blue” is a kind of piano concerto 
at slow tempo with beautifully written 
and executed backgrounds. “Teddy The 
Toad” demonstrates the cons derable 
ability of the trombone section in an- 
other handsome score. “Fantail’ and 
“Foo Birds” feature Wess on alto, and 
Lockjaw proves again on the latter and 
“Double-0” that the spirit of Je hot 
wasn’t dead in 1957. 

The excellence of the orchestral play- 
ing must be mentioned. Tonal qualities 
and perfection in shading are really re- 
markable. Marshall Royal must have 
been very pleased. It would be interest- 
ing to hear what fault Sonny Payne’s 
critics find with his work on this record. 

I have heard several expressions of 
admiration of the sleeve with its picture 
of an atom bomb explosion. I would just 
record a personal opinion that it is in 
extremely bad taste. The “cleanest” atom 
bomb is a dirty piece of filth representa- 
tive of man’s inhumanity to man. Hiro- 
shima is too recent and Basie too humane 
a person for th’s picture to be in any 
wav appropriate to the music on the 
record. 

S.D. 


Count Basie (pno), Joe Newman, Thad Jones, 
Wendel Culley, Snooky Young (tpt), Benny 
Powell, Henry Coker, Al Grey (tmb); Marshall 
Royal, Frank Wess (as); Lockjaw Davis, Frank 
Foster (tnrs); Charlie Fowlkes (bari); Freddie 
Greene (gtr), Eddie Jones (bs), Sonny Payne 
(drs). Oct. 2Ist/22nd, 1957. 
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BAY CITY JAZZ BAND 
Arab Strut; Alligator Blues; My Heart; Yerba 
Buena Blues; How’m I Gonna Do It; Potato 
Head Blues (18} min)—Weather Bird Rag; Auntie 
Sochals Social; West Texas Blues; Doctor Jazz; 
Beale Street Blues; Snake Rag (18} min) 


(Good Time Jazz LAG12093. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


This band has an indirect descent from 
the Lu Watters Yerba Buena group. 
which set San Francisco agog in the im- 
mediate post war years. Continuing the 
revival'st tradition, the Bay City Jazz 
Band adhere to the same instrumental 
voicing, and play with competence. The 
front line is well drilled, and the rhythm 
section, complete with tuba, is accurate 
if not always imaginative. They oper- 
ate under the joint leadership of the lead 
trumpeter and trombonist. The latter, 
Sanford Newbauer is also responsible 
for two of the featured pieces, “Yerba 
Buena Blues” and “Auntie Soshail’’. This 
is a stri¢tly period session, which wiil 
appeal to the revivalist followers only. 
Of its kind, it makes pleasant listening. 

Everett Farey (cnt); Sanford Newbauer (tmb); 
Al Cavallin (tpt); Roy Giomi (clt); Don Keeler 
(pno); Tito Patri (bjo); Walt Yost (tuba); Lloyd 
Byassee (drs). Oakland, California, March 12, 
14, 15, 1956. 


STEVE BENBOW—Vol. 1 
John Hardy; Riding down from Bangor— 
Pretty Polly; Venezuela. 
(77 EP/15. EP. 13s. 8d.) 


Steve Benbow has a firm attractive 
husky voice, well controlled; his agile 
guitar walks nicely alongside it. This is 
quite a decent little record, but to form 
a real opinion of the singer we shall have 
to wait for Volume 2, which should be 
of English folk song. “John Hardy” is 
sung quite straight, white, and ballad- 
like, very suitable. “Bangor”, a comic 
song, cannot of course compare with 
Frank Crumit’s classic version, but is 
likeable, while ““Venezuela” is not up to 
the Burl lves’ rendering from which it is 
probably taken. (That it should be 
labelled as “collected Ewan McColl” is 
either a gross mistake or the utmost 
impudence). “Polly” is a fine old song, 
well recorded many years ago by Doc 
Boggs, a version which is_ probably 
known to Mr. Benbow. who sings it here 
fluent and sad. I think we will hear from 
him again and that his next record will 
be better, although this is almost good 
enough. G.B. 

RUBY BRAFF 
featuring DAVE McKENNA 
Dancing In The Dark; I’m Crazy ’Bout My 
Baby—Louisiana; Almost Like Being In Love 
(H.M.V. 7EG 8311. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


Four sparkling performances from 
Ruby Braff ably assisted by Dave 
McKennma and rhythm. Braff’s incisive 
trumpet playing is one of the happiest in- 
novations of recent years in the jazz 
world and he carries on the tradition of 
Bix and Berigan with an originality and 
inner fire of his own. 

The formula on all four selections here 
is a familiar one, but Ruby never allows 
the proceedings to become mono‘onous. 
The rhythm section plays very well and 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Dave’s swinging piano rounds off an 


ideal setting for Ruby’s beautifully 
phrased and always rhythmic trumpet 
work; his muted solo on “Dancing” for 
instance being a little gem of its kind. The 
old Waller tune also comes in for what 
might be described as “Vanguard jazz” 
treatment, and for my money it could 
have gone on for ten more choruses. The 
numbers on the reverse are equally effec- 
tive; the sem-arranged unison passage 
between Braff and McKenna on “Louisi- 
ana”, being particularly good. 


Ruby Braff (tpt); Dave McKenna (pno); Sam 
Herman (gtr); Al Lucas (bs); Buzzy Druttin 
(drs). July, 1956. 


BOB BROOKMEYER 
Louisiana; Santa Claus Biues; Truckin’; Some 
Sweet Day (23 min)—Sweet Like This; Jada; 
Don’t Be That Way; Honeysuckle Rose (19 min) 


(Vogue LAE 12108. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


Brookmeyer is one of the few modern- 
ists who have really taken the trouble 
to listen to the old jazz masters. He told 
me when he was here that he firmly be- 
lieved that traditional music was 
extremely important, and this session is 
obviously the outcome of his beliefs. All 
the tunes are traditional ones, and al- 
though given a modern ‘sponge and 
press’ are all played with delicacy and 
taste. The mood is quiet, but the rhythm 
never ceases to swing magnificently, and 
much of the solo work is full of interest. 
Brookmeyer’s trombone voice is a very 
personal one, his produces a thick, broad 
tone; his solo construction being neat and 
very tidy. His piano playing is also fairly 
individual—his long solos on “Truckin’ ” 
being simple but effective. Giuffre amuses 
me. Like Pee Wee Russell he never quite 
seems to have his instrument under com- 
plete control-(it’s rather like the instru- 
ment playing the man instead of visa 
versa), but he manufactures a good, 
jumpy solo (particularly on “Santa 
Claus”) when playing clarinet. His lack 
of vibrato is obviously a mannerism—a 
pity, real hot jazz must pulsate. 

For the rest the rhythm is splendid, 
Bailey and Benjamin co-operate wonder- 
fully well, and whilst I think Hall’s guitar 
sounds out of place when taking solos, 
he is a fine rhythm man. 

It should be noted that “Some Sweet 
Day” and “Sweet Like This” follow 
reasonably closely the original routines 
(by Oliver and Red Onion Jazz Babies) 
~young readers will do themselves no 
harm in getting the originals. 

Congratulations to Nat Hentoff, for a 
most informative sleeve note. S.T. 


Bob Brookmeyer (vive-tmb/pno); Jimmy 
Guiffre (clt/tnr/bari); Jim Hall (gtr); Dave 
Bailey (drs); Joe Benjamin (bs). Ralph Pena 


replaces Benjamin on 
‘Truckin’, 


“*Honeysuckle’’ and 


VINNIE BURKE’S STRING 
JAZZ QUARTET 
(a) Night In Tunisia; (a) Let’s Do It; (b) Topsy 
(a) Blues For Skeeter; (173 min)—{b) Solar; (a) 
Blues For Esquire; (a) C and V; (c) Sweet and 
Lovely; (b) Blues In The Closet (16 min). 


(HMV CLP 1163 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


This is pleasantly melodius, without 
ever becoming exciting. The violin, two 


guitar, cello and bass instrumentation 
restricts tone colours and results in 
a sameness which is apt to get boring. 
Burke’s bass playing is excellent, but the 
addition of cello seems to drag on the 
slower numbers. All the same the blues 
come off best. Wetmore swings two good 
choruses on “Blues in the Closet” and 
both “Skeeter” and “Esquire” are good 
to listen to. Best of the others is 
the medium fast “Sweet and Lovely”, 
which contains some excellent guitar and 
more good violin. This is probably a 
“must” for guitarists and fiddlers. 


S.T. 
(a) Vinnie Burke (bs), Dick Wetmore (vin), 
Calo Scott (cello), Bobby Griilo (gtr), Kenny 
Burrell (gtr); Jimmy Campbell (brushes). 
(b) Same without Campbell and Burrell. 
(c) Same as (a) Paul Palmieri replaces Burredl. 
New York 1957. 


BUCK CLAYTON SEPTET 


Buck Huckles; Claytonia; Cool Too; Squeeze Me 
(20 min)}—Good Morning Blues; Ballin’ The 
Jack; Blues Blasé; The Queen’s Express (19} min) 


(Vanguard PPL11010. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


A strong Basie contingent makes Buck 
Clayton’s latest recorded effort an almost 
assured success. Messrs. Dickenson, War- 
ren, and Jo Jones play with sure-footed 
confidence, and are well supported by 
Kenny Burrell’s guitar and Aaron Bell's 
bass, Hank Jones is the only near-misfit 
in the group—his piano work is alto- 
gether too flippant and inconsequential to 
rate effectively with a group of this 
nature. The tonal variations used by the 
three horn blowers provide quite a lesson 
in eloquence, and materially benefit the 
ensemble work. 

According to sleeve writer John Ham- 
mond, “Blues Blasé” is the first ever 
Buck solo track—a fact which surprises 
me a good deal. This effort leaves him in 
the top rank of jazz soloists today. I only 
wish that Hammond’s suggestion that 
Buck was booked to appear in England 
in 1958 was more than wishful thinking. 
His work today in the field of small 
band jazz is to be cherished and 
encouraged. Few readers will wish to turn 
a deaf ear to this record’s excellent con- 
tents. G.L. 

Buck Clayton (tpt); Vic Dickenson (tmb); 
Earl Warren (alto); Kenny Burrell (gtr); Aaron 
Bell (bs); Hank Jones (pno); Jo Jones (drs). 
March, 1957. 


BING AND THE DIXIELAND BANDS 


(a) The Dixieland Band; (b) Nobody’s Sweet- 

heart; (a) Jamboree Jones; (c) When My Dream 

Boat Comes Home; (cY Walkin’ The Floor Over 

You: (d) I Want My Mama (16 min)— (e) After 

You've Gone; (f)' That’s A P'enty; Blue; (g) 

Be Honest With Me; (h) Ida; (i) Goodbye, My 
Lover, Goodbye (16 min) 


(Brunswick LAT 8228. 12inLP. 37s. 6}d.) 


If you have any affection for the Old 
Groaner (as I have) then you will cer- 
tainly enjoy this album which consists 
of reissues of some fairly well known 
Crosby recordings. All through his long 
recording career, he has found time to 
record jazz numbers sandwiched in be- 
tween the pops, and this album is a 
reasonably well chosen cross section of 
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‘is work with a number of jazz and 
Dixieland combinations. 

The last track on each side is poor 
and one would have wished for other 
choices here, perhaps “Someday Sweet- 
heart” or “My Honey’s Lovin’ Arms”, 
but particularly pleasant to hear are the 
two numbers accompanied by the Bob 
Crosby Bobcats. and “Ida” which spots 
some neat Red Nichols cornet. The two 
numbers on which Eddie Condon sup- 
ports Bing are familiar but the band do 
not offer him anything like the support 
he received from Bob Scobey recently. 
Bing has always liked to sing Johnny 
Mercer's songs and the two included here, 
with Bob Haggart’s support, are well up 
to standard. A somewhat mixed bag, but 
if you like Crosby, well worth adding to 
the collection. 


P.T. 
May 23rd, 1941—(g) with John Scott Trotter 
Eight. 
Jan. 18th, 1942—(d) with Woody Herman & 


His Woodchoppers. 

May 27th, 1942—(c) with Bob Crosby & His 
Bob Cats. 

Jan. 16th, 
orchestra. 

May 8th, 1947— (i) with The Jesters & Bob 
Haggart’s Orchestra. 

April 8th, 1950—{a) 
Orchestra. 

Jan. 14th, 1952—(b) with John Scott Trotter’s 
Orchestra featuring Buddy Cole, piano. 

Feb. 14th, 1952—(h) with John Scott Trotter's 
Dixieland Group featuring Red Nichols on 
cornet. 

Dec. 1952—(f) with Connee Boswell & John 
Scott Trotter’s Orchestra. 


Cookin’ 
THE MILES DAVIS QUINTET 
My Funny Valentine; B'ues By Five (16 min)— 
Airegin; Tune Up; When Lights Are Low (17 
min) 
12inLP. 


1946—4e) with Eddie Condon’s 


with Bob  Haggart’s 


(Esquire 32-048. 39s. 74d.) 

This set is an honest reflection of Miles 
Davis’ introvert personality. It embraces 
a variety of moods and maintains a con- 
sistently high musical standard, and is, in 
fact, one of the finest Davis small combo 
albums ever released. The basic aim of 
the group is to play freewheeling, down- 
to-earth swinging jazz without any re- 
strictions imposed by elaborate arrange- 
ments—the importance of the soloists 
being emphasised on every track. 

“Valentine” opens quietly with some 
attractive, tightly muted Davis horn, and 
for the major part of his solo, he sticks 
pretty close to the original melody After 
the first chorus, the rhythm section moves 
into double tempo for Red Garland’s 
economic, well constructed piano solo. 
“Blues” features a succession of solos by 
all concerned, and of particular interest 
is the intelligent, logically fashioned ex- 
change of “fours” between Garland and 
drummer Philly Joe Jones. Without mute, 
Miles, authors a thoughtful, carefully 
patterned solo, and Paul Chambers 
comes through exceptionally well both 
section and solowise. John Coltrane’s 
tenor contribution is hardly up to his 
customary standard. 

The front-line partners lack cohesion 
on the somewhat scrappy “Airegin”, al- 
though both blow extremely well during 
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the improvised passages. The tempo is 
just right for Coltrane. but I don’t think 
it’s ideally suited to Miles. “Tune Up” 
is another unnecessarily frantic chart, but 
it’s a much better tune. I’m not alto- 
gether happy with Miles’ tone here, but 
his wealth of ideas compensate ade- 
quately for any minor faults. Excellent 
bassing by Chambers on this track, but 
not such a good solo from Coltrane, who 
is definitely troubled by the pace. The 
bouncy “Lights” is. to my way of think- 
ing, the best track on the album—there’s 
purpose and direction in Miles’ solo, and 
the group as a whole sound relaxed and 


happy. K.G. 
Miles Davis (tpt), John Coltrane (tnr), Red 


Garland (pno), Paul Chambers (bs), Philly Joe 
Jones (dms). October 26, 1956. 


BILL DOGGETT 
Perdido; C Jam Blues—Caravan; Satin Doll 
(Parlophone GEP 8674 EP Ils. lid.) 


I am a great admirer of Bill Doggett’s 
swinging organ playing, and to add to the 
enjoyment he here plays four admirable 
Ellington pieces. Employing tenor, doubl- 
ing flute, guitar and drums in addition to 
the organ the group obtain a great 
variety of tone colours—Doggett never 
intrudes too much and gives the others 
plenty of solo room. Clifford Scott blows 
some powerful tenor on “Perdido” and 
the excellent “Satin Doll”, and has fun 
with his flute on “C Jam” and “Caravan” 
The excellent guitar is by Billy Butler. 


KENNY DORHAM 
The Prophet; DX; (16 min)—Blues Elegante; 
Tahitian Suite (16 min) 
(HMV DLP 1184. 10inLP. 27s. 10d.) 


This is very hard swinging modern 
jazz. Dorham has given this five piece 
group the title of “The Jazz Prophets”, 
and this should give 4 clue as to the 
inspiration, for this jazz is entirely in 
sympathy with that of the Messengers in 
the States and the Couriers in Britain. The 
two horns have a bitter approach, and 
their liaison is an angular one. Dorham 
is fluent and emotional in his playing, 
and his technique is of a high standard. 
Jack Monterose is schooled in the idiom 
of Rollins and Monk, and although not 
coloured himself, he seems to have 
caught much of the harshness that nowa- 
days signifies the East Coast modernists, 
born of resentment of their position. 

Dick Katz shows himself to be a 
rapidly imvroving pianist. His style is 
heavy and irfluenced by the Bud Powell / 
Horace Silver touch, but it is melodic 
when necessary and swinging when pet- 
cussive. Sam Jones plays bass, despite the 
referencé in the sleeve notes to his “Big 
toned brass”. B.N. 

Kenny Dorham (tph); Dick Katz (pno); J. 
R. Monterose (tnr); Sam Jones (bs); Arthur 
Edgehill (drs). 


BILLY ECKSTINE BAND 
I Got A Date With Rhythm; Good Jelly Blues; 
—Opus X; Blowing The Blues Away 
(Parlophone GEP 8672. EP ils. lid.) 


An important small record if only for 
the fact that this was the reflection of 
the wonderful Earl Hines big band that 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


owing to the recording ban from 1942 to 
*44. were never recorded. The theme is 
hard-swinging big band music, with good 
solos from the corner men. Eskstine was 
a good jazz singer in the days when these 
were made, and he makes a fine job of 
the two blues tracks “Good Jelly” and 
“Blowing The Blues Away”. The latter 
number features a fine ‘chase’ between 
Gene Ammons and Dexter Gordon, 
against a real rocking rhythm section. 
Don’t pass this one by. S.T. 

Side 1. Billy Eckstine (vcl), Dizzy Gillespie, 
Fred Webster, Short McConnell, All Killian, 
(tpts), Trummy Young, Claude Jones, Howard 
Scott (tmbs), Bud Johnson, Jimmy Powell (alto), 
Wardell Grey, Thomas Crump (tnr), Ruby 
Rutherford (bari), Ciyde Hart (pno), Connie 
Wainwright (gtr), Oscar Pettiford (bs), Shadow 
Wilson (drs). New York 13/4/44. 

Side 2. Eckstine with Gilespie, McConnell, 
Gail Brockman and anor (tpts), Scott, Jerry 
Vatentine, Chippy Outcalt, Taswell Baird (tmbs), 
Johnny Jackson, Bill Frazier (alto), Dexter 
Gordon, Gene Ammons (tnr), Leo Parker (bari), 
John Malachi pno), Wainwright (gtr), Tommy 
Poter (bs), Art Blackey (drs). New York 
§/12/44. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


Solitude; Where or When?; Mood Indigo; Autump 
Leaves; The Sky Fell Down (21 min)—Prelude 
To a Kiss; Willow Weep For Me; Tenderly; 
Dancing In The Dark (174 min) 
(Philips BBL 7229. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


This is a charming collection of 
“mood” pieces at slow tempo, played 
with all the expected Ellington finesse. 
If it isn’t the Ellington we all like most, 
it still provides another opportunity to 
hear the quality of the greatest of all 
jazz orchestras. and as such it is likely 
to be increasingly valued in the years to 
come. 

The soloists featured are Duke, 
Hodges, Gonsalves, Carney, Hamilton, 
Nance and Shorty Baker. That Ray 
Nance should be given three spots testi- 
fies to the affection Duke has for his 
work, an affection I always feel is com- 
pletely justified. On “The Sky Fell 
Down”—a pleas ng new Ellington com- 
position—and “Dancing In The Dark”, 
Ray plays trumpet. The warm, mellow 
tone and the emotion-charged concep- 
tions are extremely moving. On “Autumn 
Leaves”, he plays fiddle, and Ozzie 
Bailey sings. Here an atmosphere is 
created that is not very jazz, but I find 
the atmosphere enjoyable and musically 
satisfying. 

Making a welcome return to the band, 
Hal Baker is extensively featured in 
“Mood Indigo” and “Willow, Weep For 
Me”, numbers which, Duke has pointed 
out, “Shorty loves to play’. Note that 
this “Mood Ind’go” is, after the abrupt 
piano introduction, virtually a trumpet 
solo, and that the instrumentation does 
rot corform to that of the traditional 
interpretation. Technically and creatively, 
Shorty is a marvellous musician, He is 
another trumpet with a distinctive sound 
and style. (How Duke collects them!) He 
uses vibrato sparingly, but most effect- 
ively. Hodges and Duke both solo in a 
delightful bluesy vein on the second 
title. and the former “sings” a two-chorus 
version of “Prelude To a Kiss” more 
romantically than any vocalist ever will. 
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It’s an example of what Duke calls 
“excruciating esstacy”’. 

“Tenderly” is Hamilton’s (does his tone 
seem to be getting fuller and warmer?) 
and the kick here is when the ensemble 
enters, rocking, deep-toned. “Where or 
When?” is Gonsalves’, all exquisitely 
soft, breathy tenor like Ben’s, and rather 
demonstrative of what Ruby Braff says 
in the course of Nat Hentoff’s profile 
(“Esquire”’, May 1958): “It seems to me 
that a man should decide to play a tune 
first of all because it means something to 
him emotionally, not only because the 
chord changes are challenging.” 

In the U.S. this record was called 
“Ellington Indigos’’. Here it is “Solitude”. 
Both are rather fatuous titles. The excel- 
lent picture of Duke on the British sleeve 
is superior, and so are Edgar Jackson's 
discographical details, but we think it 
was a grave error not to have used—with 
minor modifications for this market—the 
valuable and informative notes by Irving 
Townsend, from which my two Ellington 
quotes are derived. 

S.D. 


Duke Ellington (pno); Cat Anderson, Willie 
Cook, Clark Terry, Ray Nance, Hal Baker (tpts); 
Quentin Jackson, John Sanders, Britt Woodman 
(tmbs); Jimmy Hamilton (clit); Johnny Hodges, 
Russell Procope (as); Paul Gonsalves (tnr); Harry 
Carney (bari); Jimmy Woode (bs); Sam Wood- 
yard (drs). October, 1957. ‘“The Sky Fell Down’’, 
without Baker, March, 1957. ‘‘Mood Indigo’’ and 

Tenderly’’, Rick Henderson (as), added, Sep- 
tember, 1957. 


DON ELLIOTT 


Ie Might As Well Be Spring; Embessy--But Not 
For Me 


(HMV 7EG 8314 EP Ils. 14d.) 


This is a very musical quartet. Elliot 
plays trumpet, vibes and bongo, and 
acquits himself well on all three. Con- 
sidering that the recordings were made at 
a live performance in the Modern Jazz 
Room in Chicago, there is a very high 
musical standard. although one has to 
acknowledge a lack of recording balance 
at times. There is a delightful unison of 
breathy trumpet and bass in “It Might 
As Well Be Spring”, and the general 
intent seems to be on swinging. Very 
enjoyable, .N. 

Don Elliot (tpt/vibes/bongo); Bob Corwin 
(pno); Ernie Furtado (bs); Jimmy Campbell (drs). 


JACK ELLIOTT 


Skinner’s Blues; Cocaine; Dink Song; Black 
Baby; Salty Dog (16 min)—San Francisco Bay 
Blues; OI Riley; Boll Weevil; Bed Bug Blues; 
New York Town; Grey Goose (17 min) 
(Topic 1OT15. 10inLP. 29s. 6d.) 


Criticism has been levelled at Jack 
Elliott for what has been termed the 
“lack of authentic’ty” in his singing—a 
criticism I find increasingly difficult to 
understand. I'll] be frank and admit that 
my knowledge of folk songs and singers 
is limited to an interest which has de- 
veloped only over the past 18 months 
but to me he is one of the finest of the 
contemporary singers. His voice and re- 
laxed delivery have humility, and his wry 
sense of humour adds immeasurably to 
his performance. As far as his _oted 
playing is concerned, it is always 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


competent and tasteful and often rises to 
points of brilliance. 

Jack’s recital here includes many well- 
known folk songs, and consequently, this 
album is likely to appeal to a wide 
public. On “Mule Skinner’s Blues”, Jack 
divides his time between singing, playing 
and yodelling, with snatches of 
harmonica work thrown in for good 
measure. “Cocaine” (which, like most of 
the other songs has a short spoken intro- 
duction by Jack) is an appealing little 
tune, and Jack’s guitar backing here is 
reminiscent in many ways of “Freight 
Train”. “Dink Song” is on the mournful 
side, but the lullaby-ish “Black Baby” 
has a likeable charm. The spirited, effer- 
vescent “Salty Dog” is one of my 
favourites, and Jack’s playing on this 
track justifies close attention. 

I hope the skifflers don’t get their 
hands on Jesse Fuller’s “San Francisco 
Bay Blues”—a palatable ditty pleasantly 
performed. I’m not so keen on either “Ol 
Riley” or “Boll Weevil” but “Bed Bug 
Blues” has moments of humour in its 
lyrics, and finds Elliott at his relaxed 
best. On “New York Town”, Jack does a 
creditable impression of Woody Guthrie, 
but I find his guitar work just a little 
hesitant and unsure on this title. Finally, 
there’s “Grey Goose”—a_ lighthearted 
piece of whimsy and the sort of thing at 
which Jack excels. 

K.G. 


JACK ELLIOTT—Vol 2 


John Henry; Talkmg Blues—San_ Francisco 
Blues; Alabama Bound 


(77 EP/2. EP. 13s. 8d.) 


It does seem a pity to belabour the 
point, but this record would seem to re 
inforce the argument—white men are 
best employed singing white songs. Sorry 
for the racialism, but experience tends to 
bear it out. Jack Elliott doing Woody 
Guthrie songs is fine, so long as we are 
denied the original; with Derroll Adams 
he is admirable; his guitar playing is ex- 
cellent. and his spirit fine. 

In this collection the “Talking Blues” 
—based on Guthrie and the old offhand 
talking style—is good, but the other 
three tracks are in abruptly descending 
order of merit :—- “John Henry” (a Negro 
folk hero) has been done too often, “San 
Francisco” is wild and almost minstrel- 
like, and the last can only be aimed at 
the skiffle market. Better selection would 
have made a better record. G.B. 


MAYNARD FERGUSON 


Mrs. Pitlack Regrets; Never You Mind; Pork 

Pie; Dream Boat; Well, Hardly Ever; The Roamin’ 

Showman (20 min)—Dancing Nitely; Aim’t Life 

Grand; Idyll; Open Sesame; C’est La Blues; 
Wildman. (20 min) 


(EmArcy EJL 1275. i2inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


The first thing that strikes me about 
this record is its brilliant writing. Bill 
Holman, who apparently does Ferguson’s 
library, has shown great originality and a 
highly consistent standard on this LP. It 
moves happily and lightly with the five 
brass, four reed teams. The solos are all 
good if not outstanding. Special credits 
to Lorraine Geller for a swinging, fresh 


piano contribution. Her busband—Herb 
Geller on alto—also provides the most 
interesting passages. Maynard sounds 
well on his solo if he wouldn't try so 
hard to be impressive. I liked Bill Hol- 
man’s solo spell, but tired of Auld’s 
second-hand Lester The men, as section 
players, are magnificent, and _ the 
ensemble is always exciting, even though 
the programming of the record is bad as 
far ds contrasts in tempos apply. Having 
worked with Maynard's earlier bands, I 
can assure you he is responsible for in- 
fusing a dynamic and exciting enthusiasm 
into a group of players, as he does here. 
Holman’s scores never seem pretentious, 
although they are quite complex in parts. 
Definitely a record for free-swinging 
band enthusiasts. B.B. 

Maynard Ferguson, Ray L'nn, Buddy Chi.ders 
(tpts); Bobby Burgess, Milt Bernhart (tmbs); 
Herb Geller (alto); Georgie Auld, Bill Holman 
(tnrs); Bud Shank (bari); Lorraine Geller, (pno); 
Alvin Stoller (drs); Buddy Clark or Ray Brown 
(bs). 


THE RED GARLAND TRIO 


A Foggy Day; My Romance; What Is This Thing 

Called Love; Making Whoopee (21 min)— 

September In The Rain; Little Girl Blue; 
Constellation; Blue Red (21 min) 
(Esquire 32-046. 12inLP. 39s. 74d.) 


Among the many young American 
pianists who have attained star status 
over the past few years, I would single 
out Red Garland as the one who is most 
likely to make records of real lasting 
value. This one, for example presents a 
technically equipped musician who 
doesn’t allow his mastery of the key- 
board to over-ride his ability as a crea- 
tive jazzman, and consequently, we have 
a superb recital of invigorating jazz. 

A tasteful expressive soloist, Red 
utilises an attacking, sometimes percus- 
sive approach to up-tempo scores, and 
unlike some of his contemporaries, seems 
to have realised that he has a left hand. 
His ballad style (sample “My Romance”) 
is particularly appealing, and while his 
solos are delicately fashioned, he doesn’t 
allow them to become over-decorative. 
He has a lyrical turn of mind, a sharp 
sense of humour, and perhaps more 
important, an ability to swing. There’s a 
degree of polish and accuracy in his solos 
that makes them so much more palate- 
able. and he is one of the few newcomers 
to piano jazz who has succeeded in de- 
veloping a personal sound. 

Supported admirably by bassist Paul 
Chambers and drummer Art Taylor 
(playing better than I've heard for a long 
time), Red confines his programme here 
largely to standards, with Bird’s “Con- 
stellation® and his own “Blue Red” 
thrown in for good measure. K.G. 

Red Garland (pno); Paul Chambers (bs); Art 
Taylor (drs). August 17, 1956. 


ERROLL GARNER 


Afternoon of on E'f; Don’t Be That Way; St. 

James Infirmary min)—A Smo-o-oth One; 

Is You Is Or Is You Ain’t My Baby; All My 
Loves Are You; Fandango (17} mn) 
(Mercury MPL 6539. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Moments Delight; On The S:reet Where You 
Live; Other Voices; This Is Aiways; So itare (154 
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min}—I Didn’t Know What Time It Was; 
Dreamy; It Might As Well Be Spring; The Very 
Thought Of You; Misty (17 min) 


(Philips BBL 7204. 12inLP. 37s. 6}d.) 


Although class Erroll Garner 
amongst the great pianists in jazz, I find 
too much of him at one sitting is apt 
to pall. His is such a completely stylized 
method of playing that his interpretations 
become wearying after a while. The 
Mercury record is full of humour and is 
fine entertainment—the beat is irresist- 
ible (like a brand new rubber ball) and 
his inventive zest is quite unique. “Is You 
Is” and “Don’t Be That Way” are built 
up with tremendous power, but every 
track -has its satisfaction. 

The Philips disc, entitled “Other 
Voices” has him with orchestra con- 
ducted by Mitch Miller. I am sure this 
record will achieve great success in many 
square homes, but for me the impact is 
like that of an over ripe plum. _ 


EYDIE GORME 


I Gotta Right To Sing The Blues; When Your 
Lover Has Gone; I Got It Bad; When The Sun 
Comes Out; After You've Gone; Don’t Get 
Around Mach Anymore (16) min)—Blues In The 
Night: The Man I Love; Story Weather; You 
Don’t Know What Love Is; Can’t Help Lovin’ 
Dat Man; A Nightingale Can Sing The Blues 
(20 min) 


(H.M.V. CLP 1170. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Entitled “Eydie Sings The Blues” this 
album is, as the sleeve note honestly 
admits, completely misnamed. Miss 
Gorme does not sing the blues, and in 
fact there are very few real blues here 
for her to exercise her talents upon even 
if she were so minded. No, this is merely 
a good collection of songs well per- 
formed by a first class commercial 
vocalist. The accompaniment is pretty 
so-and-so, but there is a good tenor 
player hidden away behind the palms. 

S.T. 


BENNY GREEN SEXTET 


Laura—Sometimes I’m Happy 
(Esquire EP182. EP. 13s. 74d.) 


The conventional opening to “Laura” 
made me want to dismiss this group as 
another run-of-the-mill modern sextet. 
Then I realised that Charlie Rouse had 
something to say, and that the rest of the 
boys wanted to say more. Cliff Smalls 
says it like Garner, and ex-Hines trom- 
bonist Benny Green keeps the talk very 
lively, I can find no real justification for 
the presence of Candido as an addition 
to Osie Johnson on either track. The 
music may be modern in style, but it 
is hot temperament, and due attention 
is paid to the melodies. Mr. Green swings 
all the way in “Happy”, which appeals to 
me the more oy virtue of its lively tempo. 
The piano man, also ex-Hines has two 
brief intrusons, in which  Fatha’s 
influence is not completely lacking. 

G.L. 

Benny Green (tmb); Charlie Rouse (ten); Can- 
dido (conga drs); Cliff Smalls (pno); Paul 
Chambers (bs); Osie Johnson (drs). 10/6/55. 
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THE IMMORTAL 


CHARLIE 
PARKER 


CHARLIE PARKER, whose 
in 1955, robbed modern jazz of | 
its greatest originator and 


its finest exponent in one 


tragic blow, was an elusive 
musician to catch on record. 
His erratic temperament made 
it uncertain whether the 
session would result in unpar- 
alleled brilliance or hopeless 
failure. London Jazz Series 
now proudly presents five LPs 
of Savoy recordings—nearly 
all classic performances which 
form some of the most-quoted, 
most-discussed records in the 
history of jazz. The LPs 

(and they are available 
separately) include takes that 
were originally issued on 78 rpm 
discs and the takes which were 
rejected, the whole set thus 


making a fascinating study of 


the creation of jazz—full of 


atmosphere, humour and greatney 
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VOLUME I 

Another hair do (3 takes); Bluebird; 

Bird gets the worm; Barbados; Constellation 
(2 takes); Parker’s mood; Ah-leu-cha (2 takes); 
Perhaps (3 takes); Marmaduke (2 takes); 
Steeplechase; Merry-go-round; Buzzy (2 takes) 
LTZ-C 15104 


VOLUME II 

Little Willie leaps (3 takes); Donna Lee 

(2 takes); Chasing the bird; Chery] (2 takes); 
Milestones; Half Nelson; Sippin’ at Bells; 
Tiny’s tempo (3 takes); Red Cross (2 takes); 
Now’s the time; Buzzy (2 takes); 
Marmaduke (2 takes) 

LTZ-C 15105 


VOLUME III 

Barbados (2 takes); Constellation (2 takes); 
Parker’s mood (2 takes); Perhaps (2 takes); 
Marmaduke (2 takes); Donna Lee; Chasing the 
bird; Buzzy; Milestones; Half Nelson; 

Sippin’ at Bells (2 takes); Billie’s bounce; 
Thriving from a riff 

LTZ-C 15106 


VOLUME IV 

Bird gets the worm; Bluebird; Klaunstance; 
Barbados; Merry-go-round; Donna Lee; Chasing 
the bird; Ko Ko; Perhaps; Warming up a riff; 
Slim’s jam; Poppity pop; Dizzy boogie; 

Flat foot floogie 

LTZ-C 15107 


VOLUME V 

This record contains all the music recorded 

at one of the earliest and most significant 
modern jazz sessions: New York City, 

26th November, 1945. 

Billie’s bounce (3 takes); Warming up a riff; 
Billie’s bounce (takes 4 & 5); Now’s the time 
(4 takes); Thriving from a riff (3 takes); 
Meandering; Ko Ko (2 takes) 

LTZ-C 15108 


PERSONNELS DRAWN FROM 


Charlie Parker (alto) with 

Miles Davis, Dizzy Gillespie (tpt), 

Jack McVea (ten), Dizzy Gillespie, 

Clyde Hart, Duke Jordan, John Lewis, 
Dodo Marmarosa, Bud Powell, 

Argonne Thornton or Bud Powell (pno), 
Slim Gaillard, Tiny Grimes (gtr), 

Nelson Boyd, Tiny Brown, Jimmie Butts, 
Tommy Potter, Curley Russell (bass), 
Max Roach, Zutty Singleton, Doc West (drs), 
Slim Gaillard (vib & vocal) 


FROM THE RECORD SLEEVES... 
‘Parker’s presence is felt everywhere today, 
for he has changed jazz more than anybody 
since Louis Armstrong... . Charlie Parker 
was ... aman whose music moves us by its 
direct and unabashed sincerity.’ 

CHARLES FOX 


John Lewis... summed it all up when 
he referred to Parker simply as ‘‘the jazz 
genius’’.’ DON RENDELL 


. . the introverted, sensitive Parker was 
probably about the only person in the world 
who didn’t realise just how widely his art had 
been accepted .... this record is one of the 
most valuable jazz documents that has yet 
appeared. It shows just how much Parker was 
always struggling with the demon of musical 


expression.’ PETER GAMMOND 


‘In 1949, in Paris, I stumbled upon the late 
Charlie Parker .... He unfolded the real 
meaning of modern jazz before me within the 
time space of one concert ....I have often 
felt in later years that had there been no 
Parker, no great spokesman such as he was, 
then the first modern jazz experiments of 
Monk, Christian and Kenny Clarke might 
have gone on for another decade or more 
before a wider public came to ur-derstand and 
appreciate them.’ RAYMOND HORRICKS 


Sleeve notes and discographies by ALUN MORGAN 


JAZZ SERIES 


LONDON RECORDS DIVISION OF 

THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED 
DECCA HOUSE 

ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON S Ell 
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URBIE GREEN 


Remin'scent Blues; Thou Swell—One For Dee; 
Dirty Dan 
(H.M.V. 7EG 8336. EP. ils. 14d.) 


This is some of the best Urbie Green 
I've heard for some considerable time. 
His recent recordings with big bands 
have been somewhat disappointing and 
its pleasant to find his smooth, 
unhurried, and _ rich-toned trombone 
showcased again in the more natural sur- 
roundings of a small! group. 

The melancholy “Reminiscent Blues” 
is quite pretty and aside of Urbie’s flow- 
ing easy-paced contribution, also includes 
some effectively simple piano by Dave 
McKenna and sure-fingered, beautifully- 
intoned bassing by Percy Heath. The 
faster “Thou Swell” is noteworthy 
primarily for a fine but all-too-short solo 
from guitarist Jimmy Raney. 

Trombone and guitar work closely to- 
gether for the theme of the lilting “One 
For Dee”, which has acceptable if 
largely unadventurous solos. ““Dirty Dan” 
is far happier with some pushing Heath 
bass work underlining McKenna’s open- 
ing piano chorus. Urbie gets around here 
with amazing agility, and Raney makes 
nice work of another short solo spot. 

Urbie Green (tmb); Jimmy Raney (gtr); Dave 
gm (pno); Percy Heath (bs); Kenny Clarke 


THE LENNY HAMBRO QUINTET 
Comin Thru; Ain’t She Sweet; I Married an 
Angel; My Fature Just Passed; Love Letters; 
My Foolish Heart (21 min)—Sweet Sue, Just 
You; Like Someone in Love; I Love You Too 
Much; Libation for Celebration; Blue Lights; I 
Don’t Stand a Ghost of a Chance With You 
(234 min) 
(Fontana TEL 5010 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Small group offerings from Lenny 
Hambro consisting of a first chorus en- 
semble worked out with electric guitar 
and alto, then the usual improvised solos. 
I think Hambro improvises in a spon- 
taneous manner but his mental library of 
Parker phrases (short ones at that) are 
very tiring after a while. His playing is 
on the sAme level all the time emotion- 
ally, and his display of the fullness of his 
sound only tends to get monotonous. The 
guitar phrases from both players seem 
obvious and well worked out. The pianist 
seems to come through the best for 
original sounds in his solos. 

The choice of tunes are different than 
one usually hears, but this alone doesn’t 
make them interesting. The rhythm sec- 
tion keeps a regular beat but never ex- 
cites much interest as a section of four 
can do. Hambro sounded impressive on 
lead and short solos with the McKinley 
band, but falls short of material to hold 
interest for twelve tunes with sim‘lar 
treatment. B.B. 

Lenny Hambro (alto); Eddie Costa (pno); Sal 
Salvador or Berry Galbraith (gtr), Clyde 
Lombardi or Arnold’ Fiskin (bs); Harold 
Granowsky or Gus Johnson (drs). 


THE BILL HARRIS HERD 


(a) Bill Not Phi'; (b) Blackstrap—(b) Poogerini; 
(b) Bijou 
(Columbia SEB 10090. EP. 11s. 10d.) 


Good rousing stuff by a rough but 
swinging bg band under the leadership 
of ex-Herman trombonist Bill Harris. 
With the exception of Ralph Burns’ 
“Bijou”, the scores are all by Harris and 
the blowing space on each track is allo- 
cated to his sometimes brash, full- 
blooded ‘bone. Bill’s is an attacking, 
earthy style, yet there’s a marked degree 
of subtlety about his crisp, fluent phras- 
ing, especially ‘on “Bill Not Phil’—a 
lively, spirited track with some great 
kicking drum by another 
ex-Hermanite, Don Lamond. The four- 
man trombone team ach’eve a rich, com- 
pact sound here, but the finish is too 
abrupt to be wholly enjoyable. 

“Blackstrap” follows a similar pattern, 
with Harris authoring a fengthy solo 
after a snappy intro by the brass. There’s 
a definite Tommy Dorsey flavour about 
his middle register playing on this title. 
“Poogerini’” is a powerhouse reading at 
a frantic pace which seems to bother the 
imaginative Mr. Harris not at all. His 
solo here is punctuated by roaring inter- 
jections from the brass, and his high 
notes are firm and accurate. In contrast, 
the Latin-tinged “Bijou” is flavoured by a 
feeling of deep solemnity in the leader's 
thoughtful, expressive solo. I doubt if 
this record will get the attention it 
deserves, for it is definitely worth a spin. 


G. 


(a) Bill Harris, Bart Varsalona, Eddie Bert, 
Ollie Wilson (tmbs); Sam Marowitz, Murray 
Williams, Pete Mondel'o, Jack Greenburg (saxes); 
Ralph Burns (pno); Chubby Jackson (bs); Don 
Lamond (drs): January 15, 1952. 

(b) Bernie Glow, Neal Hefti, Nick Travis, Al 
Porcino, Chuck Frankenhouser (tpts); Bill 
Harris, Eddie Bert, Bart Varsalona, Vernon 
Friley (tmbs); Sam Marowitz, Hal McKusick, 
Murray Williams, George Berg, Pete Mondello 
(saxes); Ralph Burns (pno); Sam Herman (gtr): 
Clyde Lombadi (bs); Tiny Kahn (drs). March 10, 
1952. 


JOHNNY HODGES ORCHESTRA 


Prelude To A Kiss; Empty Ballroom Blues—You 
Walked Out Of The Picture; Love In Swingtime 


(H.M.V. 7EG 8329. EP. 11s. 14d.) 


Better late than never! Four small 
band recordings made for Vocalion in 
1938 that should have been issued here 
before now. : 

Johnny has recorded better tracks than 
these, but they are nonetheless represent- 
ative of his satiny alto playing. “Prelude 
To A Kiss” is one of the best recordings 
of this delightful Ellington number which 
has come in for a revival lately. It is 
adequately sung by Mary McHugh who 
also vocalises on “You Walked Out of 
the Picture”. “Empty Ballroom Blues”, 
played up-tempo, is a fine swinging 
arrangement with Hodges on soprano, 
and some good solo work from Harry 
Carney and Cootie Williams. 


Johnny Hodges (alto/sop); Cootie Williams 
(tpt); Lawrence Brown (tmb); Harry Carney 
(bari); Duke Ellington (pno); Billy Taylor (bs); 
Sonny Greer (drs). Mary McHugh vocal on 
‘‘Pre'ude’’ & ‘‘Picture’’. Leon La Fell vocal on 
“Love’’. ‘“‘Empty Ballroom’ & ‘‘Picture’’ re- 
corded June 22nd, 1938, ‘‘Love’’ recorded July 
Ist, 1938. ‘‘Prelude’’ recorded August 24th, 1938. 
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BUNK JOHNSON 


The Entertainer; Someday; Chloe; The Minstrel 

Man; Ti!l We Meet Again; You’re Driving Me 

Crazy (15} m:n)—Kinklets; Maria Elena; Some 

Of These Days; Hilarity Rag; Out Of Nowhere; 
That Teasin’ Rag min) 


(Philips BBL7231. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


This is the same record as previously 
issued on Columbia and reviewed in our 
issue of April 1954. They were the last 
sides Bunk made before his death and 
are undoubtedly amongst his best. His 
choice of tunes was good and he also 
chose the musicians who he thought, 
quite rightly, could interpret the music 
the way he wanted it. 

All the rags are particularly good. 
They sound easy and relaxed and the 
most has been made of their good melo- 
dic qualities. There is not a lot of solo 
playing, although Garvin Bushell has 
some pretty solos on the ‘pop’ tunes, and 
Ed Cuffee produces a good chorus on 
“Out Of Nowhere”. Bunk himself is in 
top form. He plays what to my ears is 
his best solo on “Some Of These Days” 
and contributes a really swinging lead for 
“Teasin’ Rag” (first strain of O. Dixie- 
Jand One-Step). He is also fine on the 
slow “Chloe” and the aforementioned 
“Out Of Nowhere” This is a record you 
should not be without. 

It is a pity Philips could not use the 
original sleeve note by Hector Stewart, 
which is a particularly good one. 


Wiliam Bunk Johnson (tpt); Ed Cuffee (tmb); 
Garv.n Bushell (clit); Don Kirkpatrick (pno); 
A phonso Steele (drs); Wellman Braud (bs) 
Danny Barker (gtr). Dec. 23rd, 24th, 26th, 
1947. 


BUNK JOHNSON’S JAZZ BAND 


Tiger Rag; Make Me a Pallet On The Floor— 
Careless Love; Weary Blues 


(Esquire EP 181. EP. 13s. 74d.) 


The queer thing is that Bunk, about 
whom all the dust was raised back in the 
‘forties, has been quite eclipsed by his 
clarinet player George Lewis. I am not 
sure that it is a fate entirely merited. 
The jazz world does run to wholly 
irrational likes. dislikes, raves, and 
fancies, but time tends to put things 
more in their true perspective. Bunk 
showed the great Amer:can gift of dis- 
playing vigour and fluency in spite of 
advancing years and encroaching decrepi- 
tude, but that was not his only virtue 
and we recall that musician Miff Mole 
said of him one night “the old man can 
sure get around’. This music, taken 
apparently from an_ unissued film 
soundirack made in 1945, is somewhat 
rough and bumpy. “Weary Blues”, a 
number which fetched out the best in 
Bunk, is not up to the good “Jazzman” 
version made three years before, and 
“Careless Love” is not at a tempo that 
suits, and those two constitute the better 
side, but through it all something of 
Bunk Johnson’s essential spirit is to be 
heard. G.B. 

Bunk Johnson (tpt); George Lewis (clt); Jim 
Robinson (tmb); Lawrence Marrero (bjo); Alcide 
Pavageau (bs); Kid Collins (drs). 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


FRED KATZ 
Lord Randall; Suite For Horn (Allegro; Zen; 
Science-Fiction) (22 min)—Pluck It; Classical 
Katz; Loma; Granada: Katz-Up; Montuna (21} 
min) 
(Vogue LAE 12102. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 

I quite enjoyed the Chico Hamilton 
Quintet’s album basically because of its 
novelty appeal but the early Hamilton re- 
cordings were gems of simplicity com- 
pared to the elaborate, contrived and 
largely dull charts penned by ’cellist Fred 
Katz for this album. To my ears, this set 
is 4 masterpiece of calculated, pre-con- 
ceived boredom ! 

“Lord Randall” drags terribly and is 
most depressing music making. “Suite 
For Horn” is equally mysterious and 
lacking in the basic elements of swinging 
jazz though the final movement does in- 
clude snatches of solo improvisation. 
Musically this is very clever, but I ques- 
tion its importance as jazz most strongly. 

The half-dozen tracks on the reverse 
are more enjoyable, “Pluck It” contains 
some neat work by Katz and guitarist 
John Pisano. “Loma” is a beautiful Carl 
Fischer ballad that makes for pleasant 
listening in a near-light orchestral setting 
and “Katz-Up”, a Carson Smith score, is 
probably the best track on the album— 
this is one of the few spots where the 
group actually sound like a jazz combo. 
There’s all manner of strange sounds to 
be heard on “Montuna”, but none of 
them appealed to me. K.G. 

Paul Horn (alto/fit/clt); John Pisano (gtr); 
Fred Katz (‘cello); Carson Smith (bs); Chico 
Hamilton (drs/tympani); Joe Howard, Herbie 
Harper, Dick Noel (tmbs); Harry Klee (fit); 
Marty Berman (basson); Willy Schwartz (clt); and 
Julie Jacobs (oboe) added for ‘‘Suite For Horn’ 


LEE KONITZ AND 
LENNIE TRISTANO 


Sub-conscious Lee; Judy—Reiteration; 
Retrospection 
(Esquire EP185. EP. 13s. 74d.) 

Advanced sounds for 1949, they repre- 
sent conventional if not very impressive 
modern work as portrayed in 1958 
recordings. Tristano was the name on the 
label when these tracks were issued in 
the States—no doubt his disappearance 
from the public eye makes alto man Lee 
Konitz a bigger label draw today. Tris- 
tano had a fist-full of near-classic piano 
to show off, and never missed a chance 
to do so. His was almost the earliest style 
to drop the conventional rhythm beats, 
a point which earned him much criticism. 
Konitz has more to say, and is generally 
more listenable, but I am not enamoured 
of his thin tone and rambling melodic 
line. I accest the importance of the 
ground work which such pioneers put in 
to the modern movement, but I find it 
hard to accept as jazz today; in the light 
of subsequent trends and developments, 


G.L. 
Lee Konitz (alto); Lennie Tristano (pno); Billy 
Bauer (gtr); Arnold Fishkin (bs); Shelly Manne 
(drs. except on ‘‘Judy’’). Jan. 11th, 1949. 


GENE KRUPA AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
(d) How High The Moon; (a) Leave Us Leap— 
(b) Yesterdays; (c) Lover 
(Philips BBE 12173. EP. 12s. 104d.) 


These four big band performances, 
recorded between 1945 and 1946, are 
mainly vehicles for Charlie Ventura’s 
tenor playing—particularly “Lover” de- 
signed by Krupa as a speciality number 
for him. Other than this, the arrange- 
ments tend to be swing offerings with 
little interest. 

PT. 

(a) Gene Krupa (drs); Stewart Olson, Murray 
Williams (altos); Charlie Ventura, (tnr); Francis 
Antonelii, Andy Pino (saxes); Bill Conrad, Don 
Fagerquist, Tony Russo, Joe Triscari (tpts); Leon 
Cox, Bill Cully, Tommy Pederson (tmbs); Ted 
Napo!eon (pno); Edward Yance (gtr); Clyde New- 
combe (bs); Louis Zito (drs). Hollywood, 
22/1/1945. 

(b), (c) Krupa (drs); Charlie Kennedy, Charlie 
Ventura (tnrs); Joe Koch, Harry Terrill, Buddy 
Wise, saxes; Fagerquist, Vincent Hughes, Russo, 
Tony: Savitt (tpts); Cox, Nat Caglio, Dick Taylor 
(tmbs); Napoleon (pno); Frank Worrell (gtr); Irv 
Lang (bs); Joe Dale (drs). (b) 23/10/1945. (c) 
24/10/1945. New York. 

(d) Krupa (drs); Kennedy, Ventura (trs); Jack 
Schwartz, Terrill, Wise (saxes); Tony Annelli, Bob 
Chadnick, Triscari (tpts); Warren Covington, Zig 
Elmer, Ben Seemen, Taylor (tmbs); Napoleon 
(pno); Hy White (gtr); Bob Munoz (bs); Dale 


(drs). 27/5/1946. New York. 


CLEO LAINE 


(a) Something Gotta Give; (b) Unforgettable; (a) 
Ali of You; (b) Too Late Now (124 min)—(a) 
Teach Me Tonight; (b) Young At Heart; (a) He 
Needs Me; (b) Summer Is A’Coming In (14} 
min) 
(Nixa NPT 19024. 10inLP. 27s. 10d.) 


If only because Cleo Laine has such 
a personal style of singing, I would say 
She is perhaps the only real jazz singer 
we have in this country. And you can 
add to this stylised approach of hers a 
superb sense of rhythm, and a real 
ability to swing, particularly at quick 
tempos, Here and there you can hear a 
trace of Billie Holiday influence, but 
her tonal quality and basic style are so 
different that one should not try and 
make the comparison, For hera we have 
a British vocalist who has had the 
courage to stand on her own and not 
copy anyone. 

Although I prefer her singing with 
a small, intimate jazz group, this large 
orchestra, conducted by David Lindup, 
make colourful accompanists, and 
Cleo’s choice of material is excellent. 
How nice to hear “Unforgettable”, a 
seldom played tune with a melody 
which fits its title perfectly. 

Here is a singer who can open her 
mouth in any company. “i 


(a) Derrick Abbott, Stan Palmer, Bob Carson, 
Colin Wright, Dickie Hawdon (tpts); Tony 
Russell, Danny E'wood, Jack Botterell, Garry 
Brown, Laurie Monk (tmbs); Roy Willcox (clt): 
Danny Moss (tnr/clt/bs-clt); Alex Leslie (bari/ 
clt/fit); Ronnie Ross (alto/clt); Dave Lee (pno/ 
celeste); Eric Dawson (bs); Kenny Clare (drs) 
plus violins, viola, harp and flute. 24/10/57. 

(b) Same 9/12/57. 


BROTHER MATTHEWS with 
EDDIE CONDON’S JAZZ BAND 


Sweet Georgia Brown; I Wish 1 Could Shimmy 
Like My Sister Kate 


(H.M.V. 7EG 8312. EP. Ils. 14d.) 
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Boyce Brown was one of the 
characters of jazz before he took Holy 
Orders and became Brother Matthew 
attached to a monastery in Chicago. 
Your reviewer had the pleasure of 
spending a most exhilarating evening 
with him in Chicago in 1947, when he 
was playing with the Chet Roble Trio, 
and I am certain that few of his 
recordings, and certainly not this one, 
do him justice. However, it is so rare 
to hear Boyce that one must be thankful 
for small mercies, and his first chorus 
on “Sister Kate” finds him in_ fine 
style. 

“Georgia” features some typical Pee 
Wee, full of squeaks and fluffs, but on 
the whole this is too much of a tear-up 
performance, with only Cutty and Boyce 
lending any sense to the proceedings. 
Definitely a collector’s curio. P.T. 

Boyce Brown (alto); Pee Wee Russell (clt); 
Wild Bill Davison (cnt); Cutty Cutshall (tmb); 
Ernie Caceres (bari/clt); Gene Schroeder (pno); 
Bob Casey (bs); George Wettling (drs); Paul 
Smith (gtr); Eddie Condon, conductor. April, 
1956. 


JOHNNY PATE 


Nita; Blues For The Ivy Leaguer; Que Jay (16 
min)—Currant Jelly; Karen; Soulful Delight (16 
min) 

(Parlophone PMD 1057. 10inLP. 27s. 10d.) 


Under the title of Jazz Goes Ivy 
League, this small group features re- 
hashes of ideas with flutes, bongoes and 
vibes. Nice looking XK 140 on the cover. 

Lenny Druss (flute); Charles Stepney (vibes); 
Wilbur Wynn (gtr); Floyd Morris (pno); Vernal 
Fournier (drs); Johnny Pate (bs). 


SANTO PECORA DIXIELAND BAND 


Mahogany Hall Blues Stomp; March of the Mardi 
Gras 


(Columbia LB 10084. 78. 7s. 4d.) 


Dull but competent Dix‘e-style per- 
formances from a band of the second 
rank and the older generation of jazzmen. 
There was a time when a Pecora disc 
was rare, choice, and hoary. His record- 
ings are not all that plentiful, but time 
has not improved them. Although “per- 
sonally supervised by Norman Granz”, 
this is quite undistinguished. G.B. 


BILL PERKINS, ART PEPPER. 
RICHIE KAMUCA 


Just Friends; A Foggy Day; All Of Me; Diane-a 

Flow; Limehouse Blues (20 min)}—What Is This 

Thing Called Love; Solid De Sylva: Sweet & 
Lovely; (21 mn) 


(Vogue T.AE 12088. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


An excellent selection of swinging 
music in the modern manner. The solo 
work, particularly that of Pepper and 
Perkins, being of a very high standard 
throughout both as regards musicianship 
and inventiveness. 

“Just Friends” (after which the album 
is titled) lends itself well to contrapuntal 
treatment from the two tenors with the 
Hampton Hawes Trio providing swinging 
support—Mel Lewis’ drums being parti- 
cularly good and restrained throughout. 
Gershwin’s pretty “Foggy Day” teams 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Bill and Art effectively with good piano 
from Jimmy Rowles and it is interesting 
to note how the verse of this standard 
has been used twice in the arrangement. 
“All of Me” is treated more convention- 
ally, but the two-part tenor passage two 
thirds through is a_ real _ delight. 
“Diane” is a melodic Art Pepper original. 
“What Is This Thing” contains Art 
Pepper’s best solo—helped by a fine beat 
from the rhythm section he soars away 
into the stratosphere giving a most 
exhilarating performance. “Solid De 
Sylva” is the only number written by 
Perkins (he was responsible for all but 
one of the arrangements), contrary to the 
information in the sleeve notes which 
affirms that he wrote most of the 
material. Dedicated to disc jockey Walt 
De Sylva this is one of the more experi- 
mental items in the album. Hampton 
Hawes’ piano is used very effectively here 
in the background while Bill Perkins 
takes over on bass clarinet and Red 
follows with some solid bass playing. 
“Sweet and Lovely” features more bass 
clarinet behind Richie’s tenor which is 
an interesting if not entirely satisfactory 
study in contrasts. The album concludes 
with an Art Pepper original which he 
also arranged. This is more or less a riff 
arrangement, but the tempo is just right 
and it gives both Art and Bill a final 
chance to show how well their individual 
talents are matched. Pa. 
“Friends”, “All Of Me’, ‘‘Limehouse”’, 
and ‘Sweet and Lovely’’: Bill Perkins 
(tnr)/bass clt/fit); Richie Kamuca (tnr); Hamp- 
— (pno); Red Mitchell (bs); Mel Lewis 
rs). 
Remaining titles: Bill Perkins (tnr); Art 
Pepper (alto); Jimmy Rowles (pno); Ben Tucker 
(bs); Mel Lewis (drs). 


NEVA RAPHAELLO with the 
DUTCH SWING COLLEGE BAND 


(a) Doctor Jazz: (c) Am I Blue; (b) Bal Bailey; 

(b) I Aim’t Got Nobody (13 min}—(c) Some Of 

These Days; (c) 2.19 Blues; (b) Trouble In Mind; 
(a) Careless Love (13 min) 


(Philips BRR 8116. 10inLP. 29s. 24d.) 


The recordings in this album were 
made during Neva Raphaello’s visits to 
Holland between 1953 and 1956. No one 
could accuse Neva of being a subtle 
blues singer, but her rough shouting, and 
the equally rough and sometimes ragged 
accompaniment, from the Dutch Swing 
College boys combine to make this quite 
an attractive selection. Neva is at her 
best on the familiar blues numbers such 
as “Careless Love” and “Trouble In 
Mind” and it is not surprising that these 
are the best tracks in the album and 
those on which she receives the best 
accompaniment. “Trouble” in particular 
receives a moving performance, thanks 
largely to some good guitar and trumpet. 
The pop numbers such as “Am I Blue” 
and “Some of These Days” are Jess suc- 
cessful and Neva merely sounds like a 
pale carbon of Sophie Tucker. The whole 
album has a somewhat unrehearsed and 
naive quality about it and, though the 
performances may have pleased the 
Dutch traditionalists they do not make 
very distinguished listening. 

P.T. 


(a), (b) Peter Schilperoort (sop/cit); Dim 
Kesber (clit); Wybe Buma (tpt); Wim Kolstee 
(tmb); Joop Schrier (pno); Arie Ligthart (gtr/ 
bjo); Bob Van Oven (bs); Andre Westendorp 
(drs). (a) 17/8/53. (b) 28/2/55. Hilversum, 
Holland. 

(c) Same, except Jan Morks (clt) replaces 
Schilperoort; Kesber (clt/sop); Schrier (also 
alto). 8/12/56 at Rotterdam, Holland. 


BROTHER JOHN SELLERS 


In The Evening; Mamie—Back Water Blues; Oh, 


What Kind Of Woman 
(Decca DFE 6457. EP. Ils. 54d.) 


Once Again John Sellers establishes 
his singularity. In spite of a mixture of 
styles, influences, and even of personali- 
ties, he makes himself known and there 
is no mistaking him. The fact that he 
fits into no particular niche, does not 
write down his value. Part of the interest 
of this record—which is taken from an 
LP collection—lies in the accompani- 
ment. Fairweather is admirable, blowing 
with strength and feeling, Fawkes his 
usual amiable and competent self. It is 
almost a habitual gesture now to knock 
the British rhythm section, but this one 
does seem to shamble 4 little when com- 
pared with the last Sellers EP on which 
Kenny Clarke and some Frenchmen made 
a roughly parallel perambulation. 

“Mamie” is of a type that Sellers 
seems to enjoy—just like “Doretha 
Boogie” (that bolt from the blue) but the 
screams are more controlled. “Kind of 
woman” is a funny one, a bit bumpy, 
with some cross-talk. The other two we 
all should know, and although these ver- 
sions will not live for ever, they are good 
enough. G.B. 

Al Fairweather (tpt); Wally Fawkes (clit); Stan 
Greig (pno); Diz Disley (gtr); Frank Clarke (bs); 
Tony Kinsey (drs). London, March 8th, 1957. 


ARCHIE SEMPLE 


(a) Please Don’t Talk About Me When I’m 
Gone; (a) I Can’t Believe That You’re In Love; 
With Me; (b) Solitude; (a) Wrap Your Troubles: 
In Dreams (13 min)—(a) Goody Goody; (a) 
Ammonia Blues; (b) Sweet and Levely; (a) Home 
(13 min) 
(77 LP/10. 10inLP. 29s. 10d.) 


This is a very good British record. The 
leader plays _a_ remarkably inventive 
clarinet and the rhythm really tries to 
swing throughout The chosen material is 
on the whole good, and with the possible 
exception of “Solitude”, which I found 
boring, there is not a bad track in the 
album. 

Semple varies his style, playing in a 
Goodmanish fashion on “I Can’t Believe” 
and “Wrap Your Troubles”, and on 
other tracks tiping his hat towards the 
Pee Wee Russell school. I like him best 
on the blues, an excellent track through- 
out but he sounds very good on 
“Goody” and the excellent “Home”. 

Hunt shows himself as a thoughtful 
vianist with a good turn of phrase on 
his solo “Sweet and Lovely”. 

S.T. 


(a) Archie Semple (clit); Fred Hunt (pno); 
Chris Staunton (bs); Johnny Richardson (drs). 
21/11/57. 

(b) Piano solos with rhythm. Same date. 
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| Jazz at Cal-Tech— 
BUD SHANK QUARTET 


Lullaby Of Birdland; Somebody Loves Me; 
Moonlight In Vermont; The King (22 min)— 
When Lights Are Low; O!d Devil Moon; The 
Nearness Of You; How Long Has This Been 
Going On; Tea For Two (23 min) 
(Vogue LAE 12095. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


Bud Shank is one of the most con- 
sistently impressive alto soloists on the 
jazz scene today. A_ fluent, logical 
improvisor, he has dis-associated him- 
self in more recent times from the over- 
complex and pretentious jazz style 
which has been evolved on the West 
Coast, and has utilised his talents far 
more successfully with this free-wheeling 


quartet, 
“Moonlight”, one of the prettiest 
songs ever written, is indicative of 


Bud’s ability—he weaves some intricate 
patterns around the melody, and authors 
a fine, thoughtful solo backed up by 
the bouncy rhythm section. “When 
Lights Are Low” (wrongly introduced 
by Bud as “a Miles Davis composition”) 
opens with some warm-toned Shank 
alto, but drummer Chuck Flores’ 
unnecessarily heavy snare and cymbal 
punctuations are a constant source of 
irritation, “Devil Moon” has more good 
Shank and Williamson (who “comps” 
extremely well), but there is a pre- 
ponderance of distasteful and out-of- 
place “bomb dropping” by Flores. 
With the exception of “Somebody”, 
a pleasing piano solo by Williamson 
(my nomination as the best of the West 
Coast pianists), the remaining five 
tracks all feature Bob Cooper. “Near- 
ness Of You”, with Shank and Cooper 
on flute and oboe respectively, is played 
straight, and aside of Williamson’s short 
solo, the out-and-out jazz content 
doesn’t amount to much. “How Long” 
maintains the dreamy mood and Cooper 
(tenor) fashions some nice ideas around 
the chord changes. As he brings the 
tune to a close, so he leaps into a 
frantic up-tempo interpretation of “Tea 
For Two”— a roaring track that is one 
of the album’s highspots. Shank returns 
(flute) for “Birdland”, his solo being 
worth hearing. The fast “The King” is 
far more enjoyable, and Cooper’s useful 
opening tenor solo is followed by more 
good improvised passages by Shank and 
Willamson. An enjoyable record which 
would have been even more acceptable 
with the inclusion of another drummer. 


Bud Shank (alto/fit); Claude Williamson (pno); 
Don Prell (bs); Chuck Flores (drs). Bob 
Cooper (tnr/oboe) added for ‘‘Nearness Of You’’, 
“How Long”, ‘‘Tea For Two’’, ‘“‘Birdland’’, 
and ‘‘The King’. January 19, 1956. 


ARTIE SHAW 
& HIS ORCHESTRA 


It Had To Be You; A'l I Remember Is You; 
Any Old Time; St. James Infirmary; Comes 
Love; I’! Never Be The Same; Marinella (234 
min)—Keepin’ Myself For You; I Can’t Believe 
That You're In Love With Me; These Foolish 
Things; Love Me A Little; Chamtez Les Bas; 
Concerto For Clarinet (24} min) 


(R.C.A. RD27065. 12nLP. 37s. 64d.) 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


A blonde, an hour-glass and a couple 
of elegant vintage timing pieces make 
up the front of the sleeve to this odd 
record. The accent is on the vocalists, 
who range from Billie Holiday and 
Lena Horne through “Lips” Page to 
Helen Forrest. “St. James Infirmary” is 
possibly the best of these tracks, despite 
its pretentious arrangement, and the 
addition of 15 strings. “Lips” gets his 
say, both vocally and trumpet-wise to 
some effect, but he had my sympathy 
in his up-hill struggle. My _ interest 
takes me next to “Love me”, a Lena 
Horne vocal fronting’ an unusual 9 
piece front line (not counting the ever- 
recurring strings), which boasts “Red” 
Allen, Higgy, and Carter in its ranks, I 
suggest that what might have been 
Shaw’s best contribution to jazz does 
not quite succeed. Other names who 
appear on various sets are Roy Eldridge, 
Max Kaminsky, Wettling, Rich, Tough, 
Guarnieri, Conniff, Auld, Marmarosa, 
and Kessel. The exhausting and 
ostentatious “Concerto” contributes 
nothing to the jazz repertoire, and 
seems hardly worth reissuing. aie 


KAY STARR 


It’s A Lonesome O'!d Town; You’re Driving Me 

Crazy; The House Is Haunted; We Three; I 

Rea'ly Don’t Want To Know (16 min)— Blue 

Starr; Wedding Bells; It’s Funny To Everyone 

But Me; Little White Lies; Just Like a Butterfy; 
Blue and Sen‘imental (17 min) 


(R.C.A. RD-27056. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Kay Starr steps out to give us her 
brightest album for some time. On 
numbers such as “You're Driving Me 
Cray”, “Blue and Sentimental” and 
“Little White Lies” Kay reveals that 
she has not forgotten her strong jazz 
associations of a decade ago. The 
accompaniments by a studio group are 
adequate, but not outstanding. 


MONTY SUNSHINE SHOWCASE 


(a) Wild Cat Blues; (b) Hushabye; (c) When You 
and I Were Young Maggie; (c) Old Rugged Cross 


i(Nixa NJE 1050. EP. 12s. 10}d.) 


It says enough for this leading British 
clarinet player of the traditional school 
that he fully merits a showcase. I would 
however have wished him a slightly d?f- 
ferent frame. How one longs for a real 
pacing bass and any instrument rather 
than a banjo, which may be needed in 
the Barber band (a moot point) but is 
too harsh and unresponsive in this small 
group. With this record in hand one need 
no longer hang on to the 78s of “Rugged 
Cross” or “Hushabye” both of which 
have had merit enough in the past to 
stand alone. the latter by way of being 
a real show-stopper. 

Sunshine has come a long way since 
he shrilled against the heavy brass of the 
Crane River cohorts. Although his true 
and proper place would still seem to be 
in a good jazz band of the older style, it 
says much for his solo worth that in a 
collection like this his playing can 
amply satisfy. 

(a) with Lonnie Donegan (bjo); Chris Barber 


(bs). 

(b) with Donegan (bjo); Micky Ashman (bs); 
Ron Bowden (drs). 

(c) with Eddie Smith (bjo); Dick Smith (bs); 
Bowden (drs). 


JACK TEAGARDEN 


(a) Persian Rug; (b) I Gotta Right To Sing The 
Blues; (a) Love Me Or Leave Me; (c) Sheik of 
Araby; (b) Body & Soul; (d) Aunt Hagar’s Bues 
(17 min}—{b) Love Me; (a) Nobody Knows The 
Trouble I’ve Seen; (b) I'm Gonna Stomp Mr. 
Henry Lee; (c) Somebody Loves Me; (a) Blue 
River; (d) Rose Of The Rio Grande (15} min) 


(Brunswick LAT 8229. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Recorded over a period of eleven years 
with four different bands these tracks 
show off Mr. T at his best. He plays 
and sings so very much better than he 
did when he was over here that there 
must be some reason for it. His singing 
here has a wonderful warmth and his 
trombone playing is flexible and full of 
feeling. I can only suggest that Mr. T 
is a better iazzzman when playing with 
a quart under his belt than when sitting 
uncomfortably on the tail of a water-cart. 
Sad but true. 

The sides with Windhurst are perhaps 
the best. Bauduc lays down a fine beat 
for “Persian Rug” and “Love Me” in 
addit‘on to Mr. T’s offerings Windhurst 
himself plays some fine, direct trumpet. 
He has 4 particularly good solo on “Rug’ 
and shows most lyric qualities on 
“Trouble” and “Blue River”. Brother 
Charlie provides a fine obbligato to 
Jack’s singing on “I Gotta’ R’ght” and 
“Love Me’, and Pee Wee Russell's hot- 
toned clarinet is heard to advantage on 
“Sheik” and “Hagar’s’—an_ excellent 
track, 

Mr. T. plays well on every track, hav- 
ing exceptional solos on “Rose”, “Stomp” 
and “Rug”. S.T. 

(a) Johnny Windhurst (tpt); Jack Teagarden 
(tmb); Hank D’Amico (clit); Dick Wellstood 
(pno); Kasper Malone (bs); Ray Bauduc (drs). 
18/1/55. 

(b) Teagarden with Chariie Teagarden (tpt); 
Jay St. John (clt); Norma Teagarden (pno); 
Kasper Malone (bs); Ray Bauduc (drs). 4/11/53. 

(c) Bobby Hackett, Billy Butterfield, Max 
Kaminsky (tpts); Jack Teagarden (tmb); Pee Wee 
Russell (clt); Ernie Caceres (bari); Gene Schroeder 
(pno); Eddie Condon (gtr); Bob Haggart (bs); 
George Wettling (drs). 14/12/44. 

(d) Wild Bill Davison (tpt); Jack Teagarden 
(tmb); Pee Wee Russell (clt); Schroeder (pno); 
Eddie Condon (gtr); ‘Morris Rayman (bs); 
Johnny B'owers (drs). 6/8/47. 


CHARLIE VENTURA 


I Can’t Give You' Anything But Love; Liza— 
Pocahontas; Sweet Georgie Brown 


(Parlophone GEP 8675. EP. Ils. I4d.) 


Ventura fronts a Quintet on these four 
tracks, and his solo horn is heard almost 
for the entire length of the disc. He has 
deserted the modern sound for the flow- 
ing sax lines of the Thirties. His playing 
is tasteful though somewhat anaemic on 
the ballad tracks. Competent solos from 
guitarist Bean and pianist Coates on 
B.N. 

Charlie Ventura (ten); Johnny Coates Jnr (pno): 
Billy Bean (gtr); Gus Nemeth (bs); Tony DeNicola 
(drs). 
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FATS WALLER 


A-Tisket, A-Tasket; Flat Foot Floogie—Pent Up 
In A Penthouse; Music, Maestro Please 
(HMV 7EG. EP. Ils. 7$d.) 


Made in London during Fats first visit 
to this country, these constitute a nice 
little collection to have on EP. The 
ebbullient Mr. Waller was in tremendous 
form, and his British “brothers” back 
him exceedingly well. Chisholm gets solo 
spots on “Penthouse’ ’and “Flat Foot”, 
and both Wilkins and Kahn take their 
opportunities, The version of “Music, 
Maestro” contains one of Fats’ best ever 
satirical vocals. i 

Dave Wilkins (tpt); George Chisho.m (tm)); 
Alfie Kahn (clt/tnr); Ian Sheppard (tnr/vin); Aian 
Fergison (gtr); Len Harrison (bs); Edmundo Ros 
(drs); Fats Waller (pno/celeste/vc's). London 
21/8/38. 

BOB WALLIS 
Do What Ory Say; In Gloryland—Runang Wid 
(77 EP 10. EP. 13s. 8d.) 

This record suffers from the usual 
faults of this type of local revivalist 
group—lack of cohesion; poor rhythm 
section; uninventive solo work and little 
real feeling for jazz. 

Bob Wallis is a fair trumpet player, 
and a rather worse vocalist, but he does 
little to distinguish himself from a 
number of others, also in this formative 
stage. The group has acquired some of 
the spirit of New Orleans ensemble play- 
ing if not much of the feeling, and I am 
sure that this record will prove popular 
with those readers who like the local 
product but are not too particular about 
having the genuine article. a 

Bob Wallis (tpt/vo); John R. T. Davies (tmb 
alto); Les Wood (clit); Pete Gresham (pno); 
Hugh Rainey (bjo); Johnny Macey (bs); Ginger 
Baker (drs). On ‘‘Gloryland’’ John R. T. Davies 
plays alto. Acker Bilk (clt); Pete Crumpton 
(bari) added. London, 13/1/57. 


HAPPY WANDERERS STREET 
BAND 
The Thin Red Line; Whistling Rufus; On The 
Quarter Deck; Colonel Bogey; Standard Of St. 
George; The Mad Major; Sons of the Brave (23 
min)}—Washington Greys; Light of Foot; National 
Emblem; The Great Little Army; El Abanico; 
Old Comarades (22 min) 
(Esquire 32-044. 12inLP. 39s. 7}d.) 


I am not one of those who think that 
the music of the Happy Wanderers Street 
Band breathes the very spirit of New 
Orleans into the back streets of Soho or 
Charing Cross Road and the only good 
thing I can say about this record is that 
here at least the band does not make any 
attempt to play jazz. They content them- 
selves with banging out a selection of 
rousing marches—which are loud enough 
to be heard from Kensington to Camden 
Town. 

George Franks (tpt), William Longman (tmb), 
Arthur Stahl (bjo), Victor Stahl (bjo), Leonard 
Stahl (bass drum). January 13th, 1958. 


JOSH WHITE 
Boll Weevil; Water Cress; Watcha Gonna Da 
When The Meat Gives Out?; I'm a Mean Mis- 
treater; Frankie and Johnny; The House of the 
Rising Sun (22 mn)—Duoree B'ues; Cotton-eyed 
Joe; Nobody Knows You When You're Down 
and Out; When I Lay Down and Die Do Die; 
Hard Time B'ues; Never Said a Mumbling Word 
(214 min) 
(HMV CLP 1159. i2inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


| 


Somewhat in eclipse here at the present 
time, once Josh White was considered 
one of the leading American Negro 
singers, his records awaited with con- 
siderable interest. I regard him as almost 
directly comparable with Burl Ives, who 
occupies a similar position on the other 
side of the fence. Both are magnificent 
singers, of great technical ability, of ex- 
tensive repertoire and from the purist 
point of view possessed of at least one 
major flaw. Both incidentally are actors 
of some merit, but when it comes to 
guitar playing their paths diverge—John 
White has his hands full of tricks, slurs, 
and fancy murmurings while Burl Ives 
had to call in Tony Mottola to do the 
tricky work on record, 

In his early days one of Blind Lemon’s 
disciples, with a background of hard 
country conditions, Josh White has 
travelled a long way ‘since. He is much 
more an entertainer now, as he has been 
for many years, than a pure blues singer, 
if indeed he ever was one. His voice has 
taken on greater range, technique, and 
control in the same way as his guitar 
work has become more refined and at the 
same time more tricky. I believe that in 
recent years his main livelihood has been 
as a nightclub entertainer. 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


These few reservations on one side, 
this is a very pleasant collection. Most of 
the songs are introduced by Josh, and 
throughout he is accompanied by a neat 
swinging unobtrusive trio. including good 
piano. The songs start with an admirable 
“Boll Weevil” of some length, several of 
Josh’s old favourites including the never 
very welcome “House of the Rising Sun”, 
two rather “white” items “Cotton Eyed 
Joe” and “When I Lay Down” (the latter 
a most appea’ing melody)—and a moving 
final sniritual track—generally a very 
varied somewhat random selection. 


TEDDY WILSON TRIO AND 
GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 
AT NEWPORT 


(a) Stompin’ At The Savoy; (a) Airmail Special; 
(a) Basin Street Blues; (2) I Got Rhythm (17} 
min)—(b) Sweet Georgia Brown; (c) My Funny 
Valentine; (c) Utter Chaos (17 min) 
(Co!umbia” 33CX10107. 12inLP. 41s. 84d.) 


As far as I am concerned the Wilson 
tracks are the best music resulting from 
the recorded releases of the Newport 
Jazz Festival. There is nothing showy or 
put-on about that neatly styled piano, 
which exeels in “Basin Street” and 


“Rhythm”. Milt Hinton’s bass is superb 
throughout, and Specs Powell had his 
exuberant moments in “Airmail Special”. 
Although the trio do not normally play 
as a regular group, it is significant that 
they produce closely-knit trio music of 
the highest order—without frills, preten- 
tious excursions, or apparent. effort. 
Teddy, who seemed to have fallen into 
a rut in the late ‘forties, is right back 
where he belongs, swinging with all the 
grace at his command. 

He joins forces for one number with 
Gerry Mulligan “Sweet Georgia”, where 
the honking baritone blends uncomfort- 
ably with the swinging trio. Perhaps Mr. 
Mulligan finds it hard to adjust himself 
to the presence of a piano, an instrument 
whose absence is a feature of his own 
quartet. The two other tracks, devoted to 
Mulligan in his accustomed group with 
Brookmeyer, make one realise what soul- 
less music they play. Their theme, “Utter 
Chaos”, strikes me as being a symbol of 
= musical chaos in which they live and 

ay. L. 
as Teddy Wi'son (pno); Milt Hinton (bs); 
Specs Powell (drs). 6/7/57. 

(b) As above with Gerry Mulligan (bari) added. 
6/7/57. 

(c) Mulligan (bari); Bob Brookmeyer (tmb); Joe 
Benjamin (bs); Dave Bailey (drs). 6/7/57. 


ily Taybor 


at the London House 


VOL: || 


I had a woman, etc. 


@ BILLY TAYLOR AT THE 
LONDON HOUSE 

The Billy Taylor Trio. The 
London House; It might as well be 
Spring; Love is here to stay; I cover 
the waterfront and others 

@ THE JOSH WHITE STORIES (VOL. II) ; 


Another fine selection including Good % 
morning blues; Sometimes I feel like 
a motherless child ; Two little fishes ; 


HIS MASTER'SA"OICE 
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8-11 GT. CASTLE ST., 


Swingin onthe 
Vibories 


Leonard Feathers 


@ CALM, COOL AND COLLETTE 
Buddy Collette and his Trio Undecided ; 
Night in Tunisia ; Johnny walks 7EG8356 
@ EDDIE SOUTH and his Jazz Violin 
Sweet Georgia Brown; Eddie's blues; 
Somebody loves me; I can’t believe 
that you’re in love with me 
@ “‘SWINGIN’ ON THE VIBORIES” 


LP1176 


Stompin’ at the Savoy; Ornithology 
7EG8357 


CLPII75 


7EG8361 


Leonard Feather’s West Coast Jazzmen 


TRACE wane OF 
THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTS. 
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127. LOUIS AT THE SUNSET CAFE 


Chicago Breakdown, the one title 
which Louis Armstrong recorded on May 
9, 1927 with a different group to his 
usual Hot Seven, is the subject of an- 
other personnel query by C .J. Mead of 
Elstree who asks if the complete person- 
nel is known now, partial personnels 
having been given in Hot D’scography 
and Jazz Directory. In the English edition 
of the Esquire Jazz Book there is a 
photograph of Louis Armstrong’s 
Stompers, 1927, at Chicago’s Sunset Cafe 
and all the musicians are identified. The 
personnel given in H.D. and J.D. is 
Louis Armstrong, unknown, tpt; Honore 
Dutrey, tbn; Boyd Atkins, sop; Stomp 
Evans, bar; unknown, sax; Earl Hines, 
p; Rip Bassett, bj; unknown, tu and d. 
In the photograph there is a second 
pianist as well as Earl Hines and his 
name is given as Hansby. The soloist is 
definitely Hines and as there does not 
seem to be a second piano in the re- 
cording it is reasonable to assume that 
Louis took his Sunset Cafe band to the 
studios with the exception of Mr. 
Hansby, Therefore I believe the person- 
rel is Louis Armstrong, Bill Wilson, tpt; 
Horore Dutrey, thn: Boyd Atkins, sop: 
Joe Walker, alt; Al Washington, bar; Earl 
Hines, p; Rip Bassett, bj; Pete Briggs, 
tu: Tubby Hall, d. 


128. UNDERGROUND 


Voice of America jazz hour is intro- 
duced by a recording of Take the ‘A’ 
Train (named after a New York 8th 
Avenue subway train) and J. Cooper of 
London, N.16. has asked for this record- 
ing to be identified and also if it is avail- 
able in this country. This introductory 
theme is a tape edited version of the re- 
cording by Duke Ellington and_ his 
Orchestra issued on Philips BBE12002. 


72. SQUARING THE CIRCLE 


Some months ago Colin Smith of 
Chelmsford asked about a record he 
owned by Blind Willie Johnson which 
had the label name of Square. Charles 
Howard informs me that this label is 
operated by a groun of London collec- 
tors On a subscription basis and reissues 
‘Race’ items exclusively. Some extra 
copies can be obtained from Mr. Howard 
at 34, Elm Park Gardens, London, 
S.W.10. or from Dobell’s Jazz Record 
Shop, 77, Charing Cross Road, London. 
W.C.2. The second issue on this label 


ERIC TOWNLEY 


JAZZ 


(the Blind Willie Johnson was the first) 
is Boat It Boy and My Dad Rocks Me 
by Tampa Red’s Hokum Band. 


129. NEW ORLEANS PARADE 


The personnel of the Eureka Brass 
Band playing Garland of Flowers/West 
Lawn Dirge/Sing On/Lady Be Good on 
Melodisc MLP12-101 has been requested 
by E. S. Todd of the Royal Naval Air 
Service at Ilton. These recordings were 
made in New Orleans in August 1951 
and the Eureka Brass Band was com- 
posed of the following musicians: Percy 
Humphrey, Willie Pajeaud, Eddie 
Richardson, tpt; Sonny Henry, Albert 
Warner, tbn; George Lewis, clt; Ruben 
Roddy, alt; Manuel Paul, ten; Joseph 
Clark, tu; Arthur Ogle, snare drum; 
Robert Lewis, bass drum. Also Mr. Todd 
enquires if there are any other recordings 
by drummer Robert Lewis and if an- 
other New Orleans drummer Happy 
Goldston has made any available record- 
ings. Although Robert Lewis has played 
with the Eureka Brass Band since 1939 
the record mentioned above is his only 
recording session. Happy Goldston 
played with Oscar Celestin’s Tuxedo Jazz 
Band after the war and can be heard on 
this band’s recordings of High Society 
and When the Saints Go Marching In 
on Esquire 10-442 and Li'l Liza Jane 
coupled with Oh, Didn’t He Ramble on 
Esquire 10-472. All four titles are avail- 
able on Esquire EP69. For Geoffrey 
Liggett of Chelmsford I would mention 
that these Esquire issues are those which 
were issued in America on the Roger 
Wolfe label. Mr. Liggett asks for full 
details of a recording session by Oscar 
Celestin for the American De Luxe label. 
Eh La Bas/My Josephine/Maryland Mv 
Maryland/Marie Laveau were recorded 
in New Orleans in November, 1947, the 
first two titles were issued on De Luxe 
1123 and the other two titles on Regal 
1201 and are not available here. The 
personnel of this groun was Oscar Celes- 
tin, tpt; Bill Matthews, tbn; Alphonse 
Picou, clt; Paul Barnes, alt; Sam Lee, 
ten; Mercedes Fields, p; Harrison Verret, 
g; Richard Alexis, bs; Happy Goldston, 
d. Celestin takes the vocal on the first 
title and Alexis on the second and 
fourth. This same personnel less Barnes, 
Lee and Verret, and with Octave Crosby 
replacing Fields applies to the Esquire 
issues, 


130. GATEWAY AND SOLITAIRE 
The identity of the Memphis All Star 
Seven on Solitaire E432 is puzzling 
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INFORMATION 


Graham Ruff of Coventry and J. Dowd- 
ing of Burnham-on-Crouch. In June, 
1957, a letter was received from Ray- 
mond Smith of Boston, U.S.A. request- 
ing information about a group named the 
Hot Rod 6 Plus 2 on Gateway LP3. Both 
groups are the same. At the time the 
information on the Hot Rod 6 Plus 2 
was obtained it was requested that it 
should be held in the strictest. confidence 
and therefore, aithough Raymond Smith 
was given the full details, nothing was 
published in Jazz Information. However, 
since then the personnel has been given 
on page 1028 of Jazz Directory and so 
the withholding of further information is 
not necessary, The personnel of the Hot 
Rod 6 Plus 2 or the Memphis All Star 
Seven, whichever you like to call them, 
is Alan Elsdon, tpt; Graham Stewart, 
tbn; Cy Laurie, clt; Pat Hawes, p; Brian 
Munday, bj; Stan Leader, bs; Pete 
Mawford, d; and the recordings were 
made in London during July, 1955. It 
is interesting to note that Gateway LP3, 
which is a 12 inch LP, contains 16 
titles whereas only 8 are given on page 
1028 of Jazz Directory. These are given 
by Raymond Smith as follows: Willie 
the Weeper/Dippermouth Blues/Careless 
Love Blues/Milenberg Joys/Snake Rag/ 
The Way I Ride (All the Girls Like)/ 
St. Louis Blues/Weary Blues/When You 
and I Were Young Maggie/Tiger Rag/ 
When The Saints Go Marching In/St. 
James’ Infirmary/ Dixieland Rag/That's 
the Way I Want It/Just Go On/Royal 
Canadian Blues. Raymond Smith states 
that the last four titles are actually Beale 
Street Mama or South African Blues, Do 
What Ory Say or Gatemouth, Just Gone, 
Royal Garden Blues, Furthermore it was 
noted in Jazz Directory that three of the 
titles on Solitaire E432 which were 
labelled Dippermouth Blues, Weary 
Blues and Careless Love Blues actually 
played The Way I Ride, See See Rider 
and §.0.L. Blues respectivelv. 


131. DIXIE FLYER 


Michael Brown of West Hartlepool 
has asked for the personnel of the 
Muggsy Spanier LP on Mercury MPL 
6516 and a similar request has been re- 
ceived from B. S. Clark serving with the 
R.A.F. in Cyprus who enquires about 
two of the titles from the LP which 
were issued on Oriole CBII151. 
Unfortunately full details are not avail- 
able but here is some information on the 
personnel, recording dates and matrix 


(Continued on page 36) 
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six NEW LPs On NORMAN 


Kid Ory TROMBONE 
Alvin Alcorn Trumpet 
Wellman Brand Bass 

Phillip Gomez clarinet 
Cedric Haywood Piano 
Kansas Fields prums 


Tiger rag; 


Dippermouth blue 


Sonny Stitt ALTO AND TENOR Washington and Lee swing 


with Jo Jones 
Ray Brown and Jimmy Jones 


I know that you know; 


I'm in th 


(Fast) 


Se quito de tu amo 


| Tico, tico; Swedish Schnapps; 


Laird baird; Kim; 


Between the devil and the deep blue sea 
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with Dave Bailey 
and Joe Benjamin 
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What is this thing called ve ; 
(with Harry Edison) 
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It is an occasion as rare as it is wel- 
-come when a group formed on a casual 
‘basis, such as a two-week club engage- 
ment, performs as if it were a permanent 
vunit, and a choice one at that. Hearing 
Ben Webster’s Quartet at the Village 
Vanguard was to bear witness to such an 
-occasion. There was almost perfect rapport 
between Webster, Jimmy Jones on piano, 
_Joe Benjamin on bass and Dave Bailey at 
the drums. Jones and Benjamin have 
worked together accompanying Sarah 
Vaughan and Bailey and Benjamin of 
course comprised what was perhaps the 
‘better half of the Gerry Mulligan 
Quartet and also have worked the Van- 
‘guard with Bob Brookmeyer and Lee 
Konitz. But in the words of Joe Benja- 
this was “something else’. I had not 
previously realised how good a drummer 
Bailey is, perhaps because I had not 
heard him supporting a horn of Web- 
ster’s calibre. Joe Benjamin has the 
-steadiest of beats, and a marvelous ear 
which enabled him to follow and 
perfectly complement Jimmy Jones on 
‘his harmonically and rhythmically com- 
plex keyboard excursion. His solo work 
has real melodic interest. Jimmy Jones 
is a master of the locked hands style, of 
which he was a pioneer, and a pianist 
with a truly individualistic approach to 
jazz. There are elements of Tatum and 
Ellington in his playing, but he has a 
‘delicacy and time-sense all his own. 
These three men shone in their solo 
spots but it was their inspired support of 
‘Webster that impressed me most. 

That Ben Webster is one of the 
masters of the tenor sax is of course not 
news. Not a past master, by any means. 
The tone is as beautiful as ever, whether 
‘soft and breathy in the upper reg’ster 
or fat and burry further down, albeit not 
as voluptuous as in the past. This tonal 
‘development goes hand in hand with a 
passion tempered but not diminished, 
and perfect coordination of intent and 
execution. These are characteristics of 
maturity. When Ben Webster plays, he 
is telling a story, and it doesn’t take 
twenty choruses to tell it. The average 
length of a number was six to seven 
minutes—a welcome relief from the two- 
number sets so often the rule these days. 
The group explored all manners of 


DAN MORGANSTERN 


REPORTS ON 


TWO SESSIONS 


tempi as well: A stomping “Cottontail” 
a light and bouncy “Pennies From 
Heaven”,-a singing “Danny Boy” with 
the beat’ barely audible but very much 
materialised, a wonderfully relaxed “Red 
Top” with Ben preaching an uptown 
sermon, and a cymbalish “How High 
The Moon”. A_ Webster original, 
“Poutin’”, is a minor melody with a 
flavour of the Kansas City Blues—a very 
moving thing. The Webster Quartet 
shared the bill with a folk-song trio and 
the audience, on one occasion, consisted 
primarily of “folkey” people. Yet, during 
“Someone to Watch Over Me”, it was 
quite still in the house.—It seems that 
some musicians have to speak only on 
their horns to capture the attention of 
an audience. It is a pity that this group 
was not recorded: At the end of the 
engagement Dave Bailey had been re- 
placed by George Johnson, who was 
steady and warm but not as “engagé” 
as his predecessor. 

Another veteran musician of the so- 
called “Swing-Era”, a term as accurately 
descriptive as “The Middle Ages” is in 
History, whom I had the pleasure to 
hear recently is Joe Thomas. Even less 
in the limelight than Webster at present, 
he is one of the handful of really great 
trumpeters. I heard Joe Thomas at a 
Sunday afternoon session in the Red 
Hook section of Brooklyn, fronting a 
group with Heywood Henry on clarinet, 
Cliff Jackson at the piano and Sonny 
Greer on drums. The vagaries of working 
conditions have not affected Joe’s play- 
ing; his tone is as golden and his con- 


BEN WEBSTER 


ception as pure as ever. He is all his own 
man, but has captured an aspect of Louis 
Armstrong in his playing (and singing) 
which gives it a rare radiance. (Lips 
Page and Frankie Newton had this too, 
and Roy Eldridge is getting it; each in 
his own way). Joe plays one note where 
others might play four; each note is per- 
fectly placed in terms of melody line as 
well as beat. Perhaps “simplicity” would 
be the proper term, but unfortunately it 
connotes a patronising attitude. Louis is 
often patted on the back with this word 
—as if simplicity were something simple 
to achieve something inborn—a “child- 
like” quality. That is not what I wish to 
indicate about the playing of Joe 
Thomas; here it is a matter of being able 
to express a musical idea without super- 
fluous display of technique or ingenuity, 
yet strong and surging. It is a classic 
style, and yet, because it is real jazz, 
romantic as can be in its expressive 
content. 


The circumstances of the session were 
not ideal, the setting being a neighbour- 
hood bar, friendly enough but rife with 
local talent in the vocal department. This 
required frequent concessions from the 
musicians. such as backing up “Because”, 
a warhorse hardly related to jazz but 
definitely related to Italian neighbour- 
hood bars. Nevertheless, there was room 
for some spirited work from the group, 
notably by Heywood Henry (does any- 
one recall “Rose Room” by Erskine 
Hawkins ?) who is not nearly well 
enough known. With Erskine Hawkins 
for two decades where he mostly worked 
on baritone, Henry has developed a 
highly original style which combines 
elements of Bailey and Bigard in phras- 
ing and Sedric in tone. That nice, edgy 
tone is what one misses in the gymnastics 
of contemporary clarinettists. Henry has 
also listened profitably to Charlie Parker. 
(Bird, like Louis, makes himself felt in 
many places—when they are both on the 
scene, it’s bound to be good). Cliff Jack- 
son has shaved off his imposing grizzled 
beard, which made him look more like 
Hemingway than the old man at sea 
himself, but still has a left hand that can 
do all kinds of nice things. Sonny 
Greer is probably the most elegant 
drummer around. What looks flashy on 
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other drummers looks like style on him 
—that Ellington touch. 


ITEMS: Budd Johnson replaced Cole- 
man Hawkins at the Metropole in 
Charlie Shavers’ group. Al Cohn also 
played a few nights—much guttier than 
on records. Vibist Johnny Rae joined Sol 
Yaged and Co., but though a good musi- 
cian can hardly be said to have replaced 
Roy Eldridge . . . Lester Young played 
a Sunday afternoon gig at Murphy’s in 
Brooklyn. . . . Dud Bascomb and Hey- 
wood Henry recording with Teacho Wil- 
shire for various r & b labels. . . . Randy 
Weston booked for a six-week stay at the 
Five Spot, with Cecil Payne on baritone 
and Ray Copeland on trumpet... Eddie 
Wilcox, of Lunceford fame, at the 
Riviera in Greenwich Village on week- 
ends . . . Sylvester Lewis, who played a 
lot of trumpet with Claude Hopkins, is 
retired from music and working as a dis- 
patcher in the New York subway system. 
. . . Gene Sedric recovering from a brief 
illness. Eddie Barnfield subbed for Gene 
at the Metropole. 


Folkways records have released an 
album of Katherine Handy Lewis singing 
her father’s tunes. Recorded in 1948 with 
James P. Johnson on piano, they demon- 
strate a style of singing which is fortun- 
ately obsolete, but the accompaniment 
is superb. Flip side has three long solo 
cuts by James P. recorded after his 
stroke. At least one, entitled “Blue 
Moods: Sex”, is a masterpiece. Folkways 
is preparing an album of unreleased 
Johnson masters from the same period. 
. + . Vanguard label has announced, for 
release in the Fall, a two-LP set of the 


“Spirituals to Swing” Concerts of 1938 
and 1939. This will be taken from John 
Hammond's private recordings. Hi-Fi or 
no, this should be something to look 
forward to. Perhaps they’ll even find that 
Buddy Bolden cylinder some fine day. ... 

TELEVISION: Benny Goodman’s 
“Swing into Spring’ was a resounding 
success with the rating devices (I don’t 
trust them, but Madison Avenue must 
have its witch doctors), less so from a 
jazz point of view. But this will lead to 
more jazz on TV. Rumour has it that 
BG will be signed for a regular series, 
with a big band. The second “Timex” 
Jazz Show on April 30th, had Louis, 
Hampton and Band, Krupa, Mulligan, 
Shearing, The Dukes of Dixieland, Jack 
Teagarden with Braff, Parenti, Cozy 
Cole, Marty Napoleon and Chubby 
Jackson playing bass. Also present was 
a girl singer named Jaye P. Morgan. Too 
many attractions, but 4 well-paced show 
with plenty of spots for Louis: with the 
All Stars; with Teagarden (on “Jeepers 
Creepers” which opened with fours be- 
tween Ruby Braff and Louis, offstage— 
Louis’ fours being the high point of the 
programme for these ears); with Miss 
Morgan on St. Louis Blues (she tried, 
but Pops sounded, and almost looked, 
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younger than she), and riding on top of 8 ® 

the whole assembly as the credits flashed ry OxFORD STREET ~~. 
by. These shows often meet with heavy 
criticism from jazz critics but among Tete station 


musicians the concensus is that it is 
beneficial to mix all styles of jazz and 
even feature names in the Popular Music 
field because this will attract a larger 
and more varied audience than any 
straight jazz progamme. 


Len Daniels 
4 Soho St., Oxford St. 
London, W.1! Gerrard 1604 


Remember ‘Duet’ 
with Joe Newman 
and Thad Jones?... 


Remember ‘Kid from 
Red Bank’ featuring 
Stride piano by Basie?... 


Remember 
Wendell Culley’s solo 
on ‘Lil’ Darlin’?... 
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which features 


Count Basie 
and his Orchestra 
playing Neal Hefti 


The Kid from Red Bank 
Duet; After supper 
Flight of the Foo Birds 
Double-o; Teddy the Toad 
Whirly-Bird; Midnite Blue 
Splanky; Fantail; Lil’ darlin’ 
33S X1081 


Columbia 
(Regd. Trade Mark of Columbia Graphophone Co. Ltd) 


33! r.p.m. Long Playing Record 


E.M.1. Records Limited, 8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.1 
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96. GEORGE LEWIS 


I have just received my copy of Jazz 
Directory, volume 6, and wish to place 
a few amendments in print. On the top 
of page 1067, for the George Lewis 
Decca date, the personnel as given is in 
error. The trumpeter is not Kid Howard, 
but Percy Humphrey. Howard is sub- 
stituted for the Antone and succeeding 
sessions. 

Percy Humphrey is the brother of 
clarinettist Willie Humphrey Jr. and of 
trombonist Earl Humphrey; these three 
are the sons of clarinettist Willie Hum- 
phrey Sr. and the grandsons of cornetist 
and teacher Jim Humphrey. Percy is the 
leader and “hot” trumpeter with the 
Eureka Brass Band in New Orleans, and 
is certainly one of the best trumpet men 
playing there today. This George Lewis 
record, made at a time when he was 
playing with Lewis after the death of 
Elmer Talbert, is one of the few that he 
has made. 

On page 1066, for the Paradox session, 
the vocalist on “Chicken” is not an un- 
known female, but Alton Purnell. 

Back to page 1067, on the Sept. 25, 
1953, date, the vocalist on “Salty Dog” 
is Dr. Edmond Souchon, and on “Corinne 
Corinna” is Alton Purnell. 

On page 1068, on the April 6, 1954, 
session, “Darkness On The Delta” is not 
by the Quartet but by the full band, and 
has a vocal by Purnell. 


97. SAMMIE LEWIS 


To page 1075, under this artist, should 
be added the following: 
Acc., Mandy 


Sammie Lewis—Piano 
Randolph. 
11475 a “Long Lost Mama” 


WALTER C. ALLEN 


DISCOMANIA 


Lewis Personal Record. 
11476 a “Wedding Bell Blues” 
Lewis Personal Record 
This is a special record pressed by the 
Starr Piano Co. (makers of Gennett re- 
cords), with a red-and-gold label with 
the same hexagonal design as was used 
by Gennett in 1923-24. The matrices are 
of course from Gennett’s Richmond 
series. It is quite possible that they may 
be from the same session as Gennett 
5147, already listed on this page. 


98. HENRY LANGE 


On page 1008, under this artist, should 
be added the following item: 
Henry Lange—Piano solo. 
S-70209-E ‘“‘Chopiano” OKeh 4809 
The reverse of this issue is a piano 
solo by Clay Custer: 
“The Rocks” (S-71-290-a). 


99. SLIM LAMAR 


As per Bert Whyatt’s notes in the 
Sept., 1955, issue of this journal, 
supplemented by some data obtained by 
Brian Rust from the Victor files, the fol- 
lowing information is added for this list- 
ing on page 999. 

Memphis sessions—Sept. 4-10, 1928: 
instrumentation was 2 cornets, 1 trom- 
bone, 3 saxes, violin, piano, banjo, bass, 
drums. On 47007, the vocalist was Bob 
Nolan. Obviously, all the men named 
could not have been on all these sessions. 

For matrix 47057, the files give the 
names of the men present: Kunz, 
Almerico (trumpets), Clapp (trombone), 
Lamar, Rush (saxes), Wilson, J. Burns 
(violins), Fitz Metz (cello), Dick Jones 
(piano), Cohen (guitar), Pottle (bass), 
Turley (drums), and Bedford Brothers, 


Larroque, Joe Cortez (unknown instru- 
ments). 

For matrices 47062-63, the instrument- 
ation reverts to: 2 cornets, trombone, 3 
saxes (Slim Lamar is one), 2 violins, 
Santo Pappalardo (cello), and 4 rhythm. 

For matrices 47084-85, instrumentation 
is 2 cornets, trombone, 3 saxes, 1 violin, 
4 rhythm; with oboe by Lyle Murphy on 
47085. 

For the Feb. 11, 1929 date (were these 
made in New York instead of Camden?), 
omit one cornet and the violinist. The 
bass is definitely a string bass. Vocalists 
are: H. Lamar on “Better Than Nothin’ ” 
and “That’s A Plenty”; MacLeod on 
“Nancy”; and MacLeod and H. Lamar 
on “June Days”. The last title is of 
course a remake from the Sept. 22, 1928, 
session. 

For the last two dates, add a second 
cornet. The vocalists are H. Lamar again 
on “Mississippi Stomp” and “Memphis 
Kickup” (which is actually “Panama”), 
and the Ryan Sisters and H. Lamar on 
“You Never Did That Before’. 

This is a good place to state that the 
“H Lamar” referred to is not the same 
person as Hilton “Nappy” Lamare, but 
was Slim Lamar’s brother. Nappy 
Lamare confirmed this in a personal con- 
versation with collector Ken Hulsizer a 
few years ago. Ken later talked with 
Tony Almerico, who recalled recording 
with Slim Lamar in Memphis (his first 
record dates), where he missed one ses- 
sion, and in Camden. I might also add 
that the “George Hartman” (trombone) 
listed in JD is, if correct, more likely to 
have been Charles Hartman, according 
to Blackstone. George was a trumpet and 
bass player, not a trombonist, 
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BERTA WOOD 


AMERICAN JAZZ SCENE 


Trumpet player, Walter Fuller, who 
once played with Earl Hines, is now well 
into the twelfth year of leading his own 
band in San Diego. For all that time 
his band has been playing in the Club 
Royal. FuNer and most of his musicians 
have bought homes and settled in the 
San Diego area and jit appears that they 
will remain there in the years to come. 
Adam Cato is Fuller’s piano man, Pres- 
ton Coleman plays bass, and Gene 
Porter is the tenor man. Charles Black- 
well, who drummed with Fuller for six 
years. is now playing in Los Angeles— 
he is an excellent drummer in the non- 
hybrid tradition and quite young. 

Before settling on the West Coast, 
Walter Fuller was leader of the second 
band at the Down Beat Room in down- 
town Chicago when Red Allen, Higgin- 
botham, Alvin Burroughs and Don 
Stovall shared the bandstand. 

Drummer Blackwell is playing with a 
trio Andrew Blakeney has at the Foot- 
hil! Club. Alton Purnell is on piano. 


x * * 


Jet magazine reports that Louis Arm- 
strong was given a citation by the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts. He was called 
“the world’s greatest jazzman”, and 
given a standing ovation. Satchmo played 
“The St. Louis Blues” and the ringshout 
successor, “The Saints”, for them. Things 
have changed in Massachusetts since the 
witch burning and the book banning 
days. Could this be a genuine form of 
progress ? 


* * * 


Ragtime composer Joseph Lamb _ has 
been found living in Brooklyn, New 
York. Mike Montgomery has written 
about his interview with Lamb in Jazz 
Report a magazine published at 5663 
Delmar St., St. Louis Missouri. Mont- 
gomery listened to tape recordings of 
Lamb playing five of his new composi- 
tions, rags with no names and not even 
in manuscript form as yet. 

Punch Miller writes from New 
Orleans, “I have a fine number I have 
written and if I get an offer to put some 
numbers on wax. that will be the real 
thing and I will get moving.” 

Early in the year the George Lewis 
band recorded for Verve in Chicago. Jim 
Robinson has returned to the Lewis 
band and played the Verve recording 
session. Bob Thomas, trombonist with 


Lewis who played the Newport Jazz Fes- 
tival last year, has made his permanent 
home in Los Angeles and is playing gigs 
here. The Lewis band have recently 
played dates in Ohio and they were the 
subjects of extensive interviews. Joe 
Watkins appeared four times in radio 
interviews. Ken Colyer joined the band 
in April for a concert tour. Alvin Alcorn 
played trumpet on the tour. 


* * * 


In a Down Beat Blindfold Test 
Marion McPartland has this to say about 
the Teo Macero-Teddy Charles “Polody” 
on Prestige label, ‘““Lugubrious music. It 
has that sort of lachrymose quality—a 
certain dispirited air...a sort of ‘“‘What’s 
the use of going on?’ It makes me want 
to jump out of the window. . . . No 
stars.” 

Marion gives a previous record of Red 
Allen’s “’S Wonderful” with Coleman 
Hawkins, Cozy Cole and Marty 
Napoleon a four and one half star rating. 
Macero has been composing on a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship. 


* * * 


Two interesting work song items con- 
cern the circus and Burma. One learns 
from Atlantic magazine that the Burmese 
have rice-pounding songs. My brother 
tells me that Negro workmen travelling 
with circuses had syncopated, rhythmical 
stake-driving songs. As they drove the 
stakes for the great tent into the ground 
one somewhat disillusioned line they 
sang was, “I had a good home and I 
left.” The long handled sledge hammers 
were swung rhythmically through the 
air and they descended to the blow on 
the last hard hit word. 


* * 


Down Beat reports a new functional 
facet of jazz music. Madame Butterfly 
was being performed in the Opera House 
in Alexandria, Louisiana when a tornado 
began to rip and twist through the town. 
After the lights went out, the musicians 
in the pit played an “impromptu Dixie- 
land jam session” to quiet the audience 
and to forestall panic. The title of the 
news bit was, “Blowing Down A Storm”. 


* * * 


Jesse Fuller, a blues singing one man 
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band, has been recorded by Good Time 
Jazz label. Fuller worked on the raik 
roads among various activities and he 
sings his own original railroad songs and 
other songs while playing a twelve string 
guitar. a contrived foot-pedal bass and 
a foot cymbal. He also plays harmonica 
kazoo and something called a ‘“‘fotdella”’. 
He was born in Georgia and lives in 
Oakland, California. 


* * * 


A blues singing, guitar playing, jazz 
dancing musician by the name of Bill 
Crawford has been found working at 
Douglas Aircraft. He is affectionately 
known as “Backhouse Bill”. I haven't 
heard him but informed reports are 
good. 


Lloyd Glenn is talking about a 
guitarist from San Antonio, Texas, 
Bobby Jones, and compares him to 
Charlie Christian. 


* * * 


Kid Ory is booked into San Francisce’s 
Easy Street Club in May. 
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RECORDED JAZZ: 
A CRITICAL GUIDE 
(Rex Harris—Brian Rust 
Pelican Books 3s. 6d.) 


There was a time when jazz literature 
was so scarce that even the intelligent 
jazz-lovers were prepared to read the 
writings of anyone who knew that there 
was a difference between Victor Silvester 
and the Hot Five, and had a few new 
biographical data or record personnels 
to contribute. Fortunately today we are 
better off. 

The quantity and quality of jazz writing 
have both improved considerably. Never- 
theless we still somtimes come across 
a book which recalls the bad days 
when much of jazz writing was a cross 
between the parish magazine, the fan- 
club handout and _ the telephone 
directory. I suppose it is inevitable, But 
it is surprising and deplorable if a 
book of this kind is published by 
Pelican Books, a firm with the highest 
of deserved reputations. Surprising, 
deplorable, and sad. For it reminds us 
that jazz is not yet taken as seriously 
as it ought to be. After all, it is a safe 
bet that, if Pelican Books publish a 
work on any other subject—say Spanish 
flamencos of Brazilian music—they’d first 
make reasonably sure that the bulk of 
the experts in those subjects would not 
receive it with embarrassment or with 
hoarse laughs. Now it must be plainly 
said that, by the general opinion of the 
musicians and critics I have spoken to 
—whose tastes in jazz vary from the 
‘traditionalist’ to the ‘modern’—this book 
simply will not pass muster. It is not 
simply controversial. Any good book 
in the arts is likely to be that. It is 
inadequate and poor. It will do consider- 
able harm to the cause of jazz for it will 
be bought. on the strength of its 
publisher’s imprint, by several tens of 
thousands of people who will assume 
that it is a serious and authoritative 
production. 

There are three things that a book 
purporting to be “a true guide to 
enthusiasts . . . who are bewildered by 
the tremendous number of records of 
jazz music’ must do. First, it must be 
a guide, that is to say it has the duty 
of describing the territory it covers, 
irrespective of whether the authors like 
it or not. (If a man writes a guide to 
Britain, he has to put in both mountains 
and seaside: if he cannot stand the 


smell of salt water, he should write a 
guide to the Pennines only and say so). 
Second, it must have some perspective. 


By and 


FRANCIS NEWTON 


BENEDICT EDWARDS 


(If a man writes a guide to Britain he 
must spend more time on London than 
Congleton, even though he is born there 
and feels sentimental about the place). 
Third, it must be critical, that is to say 
it must be more than a catalogue 
supplemented by biographical data. This 
book does none of these things. 


Consider its adequacy as a guide. Let 
us get down to cases. Freddie Randall 
is listed, Charlie Parker is not. The 
Merseysippi Jazz Band is included, but 
not the Lunceford Band; Jack Lidstrom 
but not Charlie Christian; Ottilie Patter- 
son, but not Billie Holiday, Ella Fitz- 
gerald or Sarah Vaughan; Lonnie 
Donegan, but not Joe Turner and only 
one side of Jimmy Rushing. A great 
many British musicians are in, but not 
George Chisholm (to mention only one 
totally noncontroversial name). The 
pianist Johnny Parker has an entry, but 
not pianists Art Tatum or Teddy 
Wilson. If Lionel Hampton had not 
played with Armstrong and Goodman, 
he would not be mentioned at all: he 
is not there in his own right. If Dickie 
Wells, one of the three acknowledged 
best trombonists in the history of jazz, 
had not made one side with Count Basie, 
the reader of this book would not know 
he existed at all. The same is true of 
Benny Carter, who is included merely as 
a name playing on one side of the 
McKinney Cotton Pickers in 1930. (Dill 
Jones and Phil Seamen, of British 
musicians, would also be totally absent 
but for two tracks made with the 
Fawkes-Turner group). Mahalia Jackson 
has a_ half-page to herself; Ottilie 
Patterson one and a half pages. Ken 
Colyer has considerably more space than 
Huddie Ledbetter. These are merely 
random observations made while leafing 
through this book. They are not intended 
to cast reflexions on the sincere and 
capable musicians who have been in- 
cluded. By all means let them be. But 
there must be some sense of prespective. 
I am perfectly certain that George Melly 
will be merely embarassed to have an 
entry to himself while Rushing has none. 
It is no compliment for a musician to 
be listed in a book which is plainly 
incapable of historical or critical dis- 
crimination. What is praise of a British 
(or America) pianist worth if it comes 
from people who cannot recognise the 
existence of Art Tatum? 


It is quite evident that this book is in 
no sense and by no standards a guide 
to jazz, not even by ‘traditionalist’ ones. 
(We would not guess from it, say, that 
other records of gospel music were avail- 
able besides Mahalia Jackson and the 
Rev. Kelsey). What would we think of 
a ‘guide ta opera-singers’ which included 
mainly Italian ones—but not all of those 
—but omitted virtually all Wagnerian 

singers except, by some caprice, Kirsten 
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Flagstad? Harris and Rust’s achievement 
is comparable. Of the leading alto 
players, for instance, only Hodges is 
reasonably represented, while Carter is 
barely mentioned, Willie Smith not at all, 
and Parker, with all the other moderns, 
is taboo. Nor is their book in any sense 
a critical guide, Such a guide would not 
list several Armstrong records of the 
1930’s without saying anything whatever 
about them in the attached note. It 
would not omit without comment all 
Ellington’s work between 1929 and 1940 
and again after 1945. It would observe 
the imperfections of some of the listed 
records; for instance, that the 1946 
Chippie Hill shows this appealing sirger 
in what many of us would regard as 
her sad decline. It would at least suggest 
to the reader that, eg. the (listed) 
McKenzie-Condon “China Boy” is pro- 
bably a rather finer example of the 
Chicago style than the (listed) ‘Indiana / 
Oh Baby”, or at least some of the best 
early examples of this style are not listed, 
presumably because not available on LP 
or EP; for instance the Chicago Rhythm 
Kings’ “New Baby/Some Changes”. It 
is, after all, irrelevant neither to the 
critic nor to the record-buyer that, say, 
some of the best Fletcher Hendersons 
are not at present available on LP; e.g. 
that the sixteen big band tracks listed 
here include only two or three of the 
thirty-odd records of ‘real value’ 
mentioned by Panassié (who, within his 
peculiar limitations of taste, is a critical 
guide). It is equally relevant that no 
adequate knowledge of Bix is possible 
without hearing “Singing the Blues”. 
One could multiply such examples of 
critical dereliction. (I have deliberately 
chosen mine from within the range of 
jazz which Harris and Rust purport to 
recognise), All of them derive from a 
failure to recognise that a critical guide 
is more than a catalogue. Incidentally, 
a catalogue which, by the very nature 
of the task the authors have set them- 
selves, is already almost 18 months out 
of date. 


What this all amounts to is that this 
book simply will not do. It is just not 
good enough, and it is time that those 
of us who have the good name of jazz 
writing and of the jazz public at heart, 
should say so. If we insist on jazz books 
of a certain standard we shall get them 
—at least from publishers who pride 
themselves on their serious reputation 
—just as when we insisted on jazz 
records of a certain standard, we got 
those. If we do not protest when poor 
stuff is put out, we shall have only 
ourselves to blame if the jazz public 
continues to be held in contempt by 
those who know nothing about jazz, and 
even by some who do. Such a protest 
does not imply a criticism of the merits 


(Continued on page 36) 
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What’s In A Name ? 


We were having a quiet pint in the 
‘Highlander’ in Dean Street one evening 
last month, when a broad and anonymous 
Scot’s accent stormed through the door. 
It was followed by Harold Pendleton 
and Bobby Lamb, and what might 
loosely be described as a discussion was 
in progress. ne 

Faced with the problem of giving a 
name to a new modern group, we 
floundered with the rest to a climax of 
indecision. The group consisted of four 
trombones and three rhythm, and Bobby 
was co-leader of a so far nameless group. 
Suggestions ranged from the olde worlde 
‘Sliphorn Seven’ to the crossword clue 
flavour of ‘The Slide Rulers’. As the 
beer consumption increased, the sugges- 
tions become more hysterical. Brian 
Harvey dropped in from Doug Dobells, 
and several other customers began to 
take a lively interest. Variants on the 
Messengers, Couriers, Prophets theme 
ended up with The Preachers, and 
variants on Bobby Lamb’s name ended 
up with The Lambkins. At the stage 
when people were seriously offering “The 
Twelve less Six plus One’ and ‘The 
Bones of Contention’ we had to leave. 
As the group was due to appear at the 
Marquee on the following Saturday, and 
Harold needed a name for the advertis- 
ment before midnight, we imagine that 
it became a fairly wild christening. Of 
the group’s musical qualities we hope to 
write later. 


No More Bull 

One of the more pleasant sides of 
being involved in the jazz world 
(especially the Soho Division) is that we 
eventually meet most of the non-con- 
formists in London. An evening in the 
company of George Melly, Disley or 
Don Kingswell can be as good as a 
night in a Turkish Bath; and informative 
to an alarming degree. 

We met Peter Burman only recently, 
but already we seem to have become 
inextricably involved in his ever present 
problems—for he is permanently worried. 
His brow furrows like a ploughed field 
if anyone so much as speaks to him, 
and his desk, in the mad apology for 
efficiency that is 37, Soho Square, is a 
centre of gloom and despair. __ 

As Secretary to the Beaulieu Jazz 
Festival, Peter was plunged into mis- 
givings when he found misquotations in 
a very heavy press coverage following 
the inaugural reception. Anyone else 
would have been overjoyed just to see 
their name spelt right. 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 


JAZZMAN’S DIARY 


As we said, we haven’t known him 
long, and we met him in the Finchley 
Road, at his Friday night jazz session 
at the El Toro. On odd occasions, if 
we have been heading home at a 
reasonable hour, we've dropped in to 
increase the income of the restaurant 
and bar, and maybe to admire the 
superior standard of chickery that 
inhabits the Club. 

One Friday last month, at about 
11.30 p.m.. we drew into the only 
available parking space near the Club 
(we discovered when we came _ back 
that this was a pedestrian crossing) and 
walked through the neon lighted door. 
The usual air of hospitality was gone. 
Small groups of owners stood about in 
heated discussion, and Dill Jones was 
proclaiming that he certainly wouldn’t 
announce it to the members. Kenny 
Baker wanted to get back on the stand 
despite the mishap. 

Finally we managed to get a tearful 
young lady to explain that Peter had 
come to a quite un-amicable agreement 
with the management whereby jazz 
at El Toro ceased, as and from, as soon 
as possible. Peter, who found himself 
expected to pay for the damage 
perpetrated by a _ client in the 
Gentlemen’s Room. had walked out in 
high dudgeon. A pity, because it was a 
friendly home for jazz, and it means 
that we have no Friday oasis between 
Soho and the North West suburbs. 


Phil, The Fluter’s Ball 


We didn’t get an invitation to the press 
reception that greeted N. Granz, Esq.. and 
his entourage, but we went anyway; and 
we got in alright, despite the fact that 
it was held in the Dorchester hotel. For 
one thing, we'd contributed a_ small 
piece towards Harold Davison’s pro- 
gramme, and we reckoned that the 
least reward we could expect was a 
fair crack at his free refreshments; and 
for another thing, we particularly wanted 
to talk to Norman Granz. 

We cornered him with Francis Newton 
of the New Statesman, and. having 
assured ourselves of a supply of smoked 
salmon, we latched on to his every grunt. 
He gave us a run down on his early 
struggles, and expressed his views on 
promoters other than Norman Granz. 
He said that there were no up-and- 
coming young iazzmen other than Oscar 
Peterson, and he told us that he still 
had sufficient tapes of Art Tatum for 
another four 12” LP’s in the ‘Genius’ 
Series, We were very happy about this 
until we met other people who had asked 
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the same question and received answers- 
ranging from twelve LP’s down to only 
two. No matter, it appears that some 
exist. 


Generally, we found in Norman Granz 
what we had expected. He is a self 
assured man to an exceptional degree, 
and, as I have often mentioned, self 
assured people cannot fail but make 
enemies. When we left him to fight our 
way back to the bar, we discovered that 
nearly every jazz writer and notability 
in London was crowded in the reception 
room. Keith Goodwin gave us a 
conducted tour on the off chance of 
finding Max Bennett (the victim of our 
programme notes) but we didn’t find 
him, and Keith gave up after only two 
circuits. It was incredibly hot, and the 
continuous explosion of flash bulbs 
didn’t help attempts at conversation, 
but we did get to talk briefly with Nat 
Shapiro, who, it later transpired, was 
nothing to do with the tour; and we said 
hello to Oscar Peterson and Stan Getz. 


All Happening 


We went to the second concert on 
Sunday at the Gaumont State to see the 
show. We reckoned that it would have 
shaken down by then, after a first night 
which overan by almost an hour. It was 
a crowded show, and could easily have 
been broken up into three major tours. 
This might have been preferable 
musically as well. Hawk and Eldridge, 
given a sensible playing time, might not 
have resorted to the crowd baiting 
screaming and honking that their two or 
three numbers pushed them to. We liked 
Getz a lot, despite his far away wander- 
ings around the stage, and musically he 
left the great Coleman Hawkins standing. 
Oscar Peterson was a crime. He 
slaughtered that lovely John Lewis tune 
‘The Golden Striker’, and there was 
about as much sensitivity in his playing 
as there is in a gang of road breakers. 


He presaged the coming of Ella 
Fitzgerald. however, and this alone 
made sitting through Peterson's piano 
spot worthwhile. Granz minced typically 
to the microphone and announced ‘the 
greatest thing that has yet happened to 
vocal jazz’; and he was right. Ella is 
sensational. We sat entranced by her 
every note, and we feel that she missed 
perfection only with the vulgar scat 
singing of St. Louis Blues. 


This month, for a change, we'll end on 
a note of perfection. 
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STANLE DANCE 


Alaimo, Chuck, Rockin’ in G; Hop in my jalop 
M.G.M. 12636 
Arline, James C. J. A. Rock; J. A. Blues 
FRIENDLY 104 
Armen, Smokey. Baby, what am I gonna do?; 
Say you love me PEAK-A-BOO 102 
Baker, La Vern (voc; Buck Clayton, tp; Vic 
Dickenson, tb; Paul Quinichette, ts; Sahib 
Shihab, as; Danny Barker, g; Wendell Mar- 
shall, b; Joe Marshall, d.) Sings Bessie Smith; 
Back Water Blues; Empty Bed Blues 
FTWK (i2in. LP) ATLANTIC 1281 
Berry, Chuck. Johnny B. Goode; Around and 
around CHESS 1691 
Guitar Music; Rock and roll music; Sweet little 
sixteen, etc, (12in. LP) CHESS LP 1432 
Blackwell, Bumps. MS and DB; Sumpin’ jumpin’ 
KEEN 4010 
Bostic, Earl. Honeysuckle rose; Back beat 
KING 5127 
Brown, Roy. Hip shakin’ baby; Be my love 
tonight IMPERIAL 5510 
Brown, Walter. Jelly Roll Rock; Alley cat 
ZIP 4686 
Carr, Wynona. Touch and go; The things you 
do to me SPECIALITY 628 
Chamblee, Eddie (ts; J. Priester, tb; C. Davis, bs; 
J. Wilson, p; R. Evans, b.) Chamblee Music: 
Sometimes I’m happy; And the angels sing; 
Whisper not 
FTWK (i2in. LP) MERCURY MG-36124 
Clayton, Buck (re-grouping of previous I0in. LP's) 
Kandee; It’s been so long; Just a groove; 
You're lucky to me; ’S Wonderful; I can’t get 
started; Love is just around the corner; I must 
have that man VANGUARD VRS-8517 
Condon, Eddie (coll.: Wild Bill Davison, Billy 
Butterfield, tp; Vic Dickenson, Cutty Cutshall, 
tb; Bob Wilbur, c; Gene Schroeder, p; Leonard 
Gaskin, b; Geo Wettling, d.) Wolverine blues; 
Chimes blues; Put "em down blues; Davenport 
blues; What-cha-call-’em blues; Mimor drag; 
China boy; My Monday date; Apex Blues; 
Heebie jeebies St. James Infirmary; That’s a 
plenty COLUMBIA CL 1089 
Crosby, Bob (coll.: Johnny Best, Dick Cathcart, 
Charles Grifford, tp; Moe Schneider, tb; Matty 
Matlock, c; Eddie Miller, ts; Al Pellegrini, p; 
Nappy Lamare, Al Henderson, g; Jack Sparling, 
d.) Big crash from China; Fidgety feet; Don’t 
call me ‘‘boy’’; Stumbling; Five point blues; 
Washington and Lee swing; Hindustan; Sweet 
hearts on parade; Do you ever think of me? 
Who's sorry now?; Coquette; March of the 
Bobcats . CORAL 57170 
Davis Sisters, The Famous (SP) What’s he done 
for me; Almost home SAVOY 4095 
Dickenson, Vic (re-grouping of previous 10in. 
LPs) Keeping out of mischief now; I cover the 
waterfront; Sir Charles at home; Jeepers 
Creepers; Russian lullaby 
VANGUARD VRS-8520 
When you and I were young, Maggie; Nice 
work if you can get it; Old fashioned love: 
Runnin’ wild; Suspension blues; You brought a 
new kind of love; Everybody loves my baby 
VANGUARD VRS-8521 
Doggett, Bill. Blues for Handy; How could you” 
KING 5130 


RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 


Domino, Fats. Sick and tired; No, no 
IMPERIAL 5515 
Dorsey, Tommy (Clambake Seven with Sy Oliver, 
Frank Sinatra, etc.) Music goes round and 
round; Head on my pillow; etc. 
(12in. LP) VICTOR LPM 1643 
Dukes of Dixieland (Frank Assunto, tp; Fred 
Assunto, tb; Jack Assunto, tp & bjo; Jack 
Maher, c; Stanley Mendelson, p; Bill Porter, 
tuba & b; Tommy Rundell, d) "Way down yon- 
der in N.O.; Louis-i-an-a; New Orleans; Do 
you know what it means to miss N.O.; Louisi- 
ana; At the Mardi Gras; King Zulu parade; If 
I ever cease to love you; Panama rag; Loveless 
love; The second line; Down in honky tonk 
town AUDIO FIDELITY 1862 
Fitzgerald, Ella. The swingin’ shepherd blues; 
Teach me how to cry VERVE 10130 
Freeman, Ernie. Summer serenade; Indian love 
call IMPERIAL 5518 
Garner, Erroll (p) You'd be so nice to come home 
to; I surrender, dear; Don’t take your love 
from me; No more time; If I had you; Soliloquy 
COLUMBIA CL 1060 
Goodman, Benny. Swing into Spring; Back in 
your own backyard 
COLUMBIA 41148 
Gospel All-Stars (SP) That's why I love Him so; 
What could I do? APOLLO 312 
Gospel Chordettes (SP) I can’t believe it; In His 


arms SAVOY 4096 
Gospel Clefs (SP) Steal away to Jesus; Rise up 
and walk SAVOY 4091 


Gospel Light Singers (SP) I meet Jesus im the 
prayer room; Move by the Holy Ghost 
FRIENDLY 102 
Jesus, He can’t fail; But I’ve been told 
FRIENDLY 100 
God’s word is a fountain; Betty Hayes: Some 
Christians talk too much FRIENDLY 101 
Grant, Earl (organ) A hundred years from today; 
Then I'll be tired of you; etc. 
(12in. LP) DECCA DL 9201 
Hackett, Bobby & Jack Teagardem (tp & tb; Pea- 
nuts Hucko, c & ts; Ernie Caceres, c & bs; 
Gene Schroeder, p; Billy Bauer, g; Jack Les- 
berg, b; Buzzy Drootin, d.) Indiana, Oh, baby; 
It’s wonderful; I found a new baby; Sunday; 
Baby, won’t you please come home; Everybody 
loves my baby; Mama’s gone, goodbye; "Way 
down yonder in N.O.; 55th and Broadway; ’S 
Wonderful CAPITOL T 933 
Hall, Juanita (voc. acc. Claude Hopkins All Stars) 
You've been a good old wagon; A good man 
hard to find; Gulf Coast blues 
FTWK (12in. LP) COUNTERPOINT 556 
Hold that train; Baby, won’t you please come 
home? COUNTERPOINT 004 
Hal!, Rene. Thunderbird; Saints go marchin’ in 
SPECIALITY 629 
Hampton, Lionel (vb, d, p & voc.; Bobby Piater, 
as & c; Oscar Dennard, p; Julius Brown, b; 
Wilbur Hogan, d; etc.) Just one of those things; 
Thoughts of Thelma; The man I love; One 
step trom Heaven; Darn that dream; Stardust; 
Tracking problem; Lullaby of Birdland; Blues 
for Stephen; And the angels sing; Our love 
is here to stay; I know that you know 
AUDIO FIDELITY 1849 
Hunter, Ivory Joe Shooty booty; I’m so glad I 
found you ATLANTIC 1183 
Johnson, El!a (and Buddy Johnson orch.) Swing 
Me: All right, okay, you win; I still love you; 
Someday; etc. (12in LP) MERCURY 20347 
Johnson, Pete & Hadda Brooks (two piano duets) 
Swing the Boogie: TWK 
(12in LP) CROWN 5058 
King, B. B. You know I go for you; Why do 
everything happen to me? KENT 301 
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Kime, Warren (and His Five Trumpets) Holiday 
for trumpets; The song is you REPLICA 100 
Lateef, Yusef. Marching piper blues; Cookin’ 
ARGO 5292 
Lewis, Smiley. I can’t believe it; Rootin’ and 
tootin’ IMPERIAL 5470 
Littlefield, Little Willie. Ruby-Ruby; Easy go 
BULLSEYE 1005 
Long, Curtis. Who you gonna love?; Going out ' 
on the town STARDALE 600 
Martin, Roberta (SP) Nobody knows; One day 
SAVOY 4093 
McCracklin, Jimmy. Everybody rock; Get tough 
CHECKER 893 
Pate, Johnny. Muskeeta; Pretty one 
FEDERAL 12325 
Piano Jazz. Jelly Roll Morton: King Porter 
Stomp; The Pearls; Frog-i-more Rag; Fat meat 
and greens. Frank Melrose: Jelly Ro!l Stomp; 
Pass the jug. James P. Johnson: Jingles; 
You’ve got to be modernistic. Alex Hill: 
Stompin’ em down; Tack head blues. Mary 
Lou Williams: Late life; Drag ’em. 
BRUNSWICK BL 54015 
Piano Red. One glimpse of heaven; Comin’ on 
RCA VICTOR 7217 
Quinichette, Paul (ts; Shad Collins, tp; Nat 
Pierce, p; Freddie Greene, g; Walter Page, b; 
Jo Jones, d.) For Basie: Rock-a-Basie; Jive at 
five; Texas Shuffle; Out the window 
FTWK PRESTIGE 7127 
Rampart Street Paraders (Clyde Hurley, John 
Best, tp; Abe Lincoln, tb; Mattie Matlock, c 
& picc; Eddie Miller, ts; Stan Wrightsman, p; 
George Van Eps, g; Phil Stephens, b & tuba; 
Nick Fatool, d.) March of the mustangs; You 
are my sunshine; Red River Valley; San 
Antonio shout; On the Alamo; Dallas blues; 
Texas mood; Eyes of Texas; I’m an old cow- 
hand; Home on the range; Dixie 
COLUMBIA 1061 
Reed, Jimmy. You got me crvin’; Go on to 
school VEEJAY 275 
Reed, Madam Sophie (& Gospel Light Singers) 
(SP) I saw the Light; John cried in the wilder- 
ness FRIENDLY 103 
Reynolds, Teddy. Sad and blue; Puppy dogs 
MERCURY 71281 
Robinson, Sugar Ray (acc. Ear] Hines) I shoulda 
been on my merry way; Krock him down 
whiskey KING 5128 
Sensational Nightingales (SP) The Lord will make 
a way; To the end PEACOCK 1778 
Smith, Chester. The hook; You gotta move 
DECCA 30603 
Smith, Willie ‘‘The Lion’’. Finge: bustin’; Carolina 
Shout; Willie’s Blues 
FTWK (i2in. LP) DOT DLP 3094 
Sugar Pie & Pee Wee. Just a few little words; 
One, two, let’s rock ALADDIN 3416 
Taylor, Prof. Charles (SP) I'll see it through; I’m 


stumbling SAVOY 4094 
Teacho & His Students. Stop; Rock-et 
FELSTED 8517 


Turner, Joe. Jump for joy; Blues in the night 
ATLANTIC 1134 

Ward, Clara. Were you there?; Come on 
DUKE 216 
Ward Singers, The Famous. Our God is real; 
In His Arms SAVOY 4092 
Washington, Dinah (acc. Eddie Chamblee orch.) 
Dinah Sings Bessie Smith: Jailhouse blues; 
You’ve been a good old wagon; Backwater 
blues FTWK (12in. LP) MERCURY 36130 
Waters, Maddy. Lousiana Blues; Honey Bee; I 

Can’t Be Satisfied 

FTWK (12in. LP) CHESS LP 1427 
Witherspoon Jimmy. Coming home; Endless 
sleep RIP 126 
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DETHRONED 


Dear Sir, 

I had thought that the older schools 
of jazz were on the wane but now I am 
convinced. 

King Oliver died twenty years ago 
(8.4.38) but so far only Hugues Panassié 
has noticed the fact, I had expected that 
he would at least have got a mention in 
J.J. but everybody has ignored him. 

On page | (April issue) we got an 
article about June Christy. What has she 
got to do with jazz? Why wasn’t it about 
King Oliver? Please, let's not forget the 
past. After all where would literature be 
if we ignored Shakespeare ? 


WILLIS BRIGGS, 
Wakefield. 


DUTREY ? 


Dear Sir, 

Re the letter in the April issue about 
the trombonist with the Louis Armstrong 
Hot Seven. The musician on some of the 
sides appears without doubt to be Kid 
Ory, but if he was with Oliver in New 
York until early June 1927 and the sides 
were recorded in May then this rules 
him out. John Thomas’ presence on 
these sides is unlikely, as his playing on 
the Hot Five records (“You Made Me 
Love You” and “Irish Black Bottom’’) 
shows him to be a much inferior musi- 
cian to the one on the Hot Seven sides. 

Surely the most likely candidate is 
Honore Dutrey. He plays on “Chicago 
Breakdown” recorded 9/5/27 in the 
midst of the Hot Seven recordings 
(7/5/27 to 14/5/27) and his break is 
extremely similar to Kid Ory’s style. On 
the recording of “Willie The Weeper” 
the trombone solo is very like the solo 
on “Blue Washboard Stomp” with 
Honore Dutrey (Johnny Dodds Wash- 
board Band). The trombone on “Alliga- 
tor Blues” is again extremely like the 
trombone in “Bucktown Stomp” again 
with Honore Dutrey. The solo by Dutrey 
in “Lady Love” with the Chicago Foot- 
warmers recorded in July 1928 shows 
that Dutrey at that time was playing 
rather like Ory. Therefore it seems more 
than probable that if Ory did not play 
at all with the Hot Seven then the musi- 
cian must have been Honore Dutrey. 


L. W. ANDERSON, 
Glasgow, C.5. 


ONE SWEET LETTER 


FROM YOU 


ADDENDA 
Dear Sir, 

In my review of Jazz: New Orleans 
(April Jazz Journal) I said that none of 
the records by the five native New 
Orleans bands made in the 1920’s was 
ever legitimately reissued in America. 
I'm afraid I was carried away by my 
own rhetoric, for while this may be true 
of four of the bands, it certainly isn’t 
true of the Jones-Collins Astoria Hot 
Eight records. “Duet Stomp”, for 
example, was reissued by Victor at least 
once on 78’s (Bluebird) and twice on 
LP’s (Label “X” and Camden). 


JEROME SHIPMAN. 
Auburndale, Mass. 


TECHNIQUE 
Dear Sir, 

Mr. C. D. Ball mars an otherwise ex- 
cellent letter (Jazz Journal March) by 
showing a certain amount of confusion 
over the question of technique and its 
place in jazz. When he says that tradi- 
tional jazzmen have been known to pos- 
sess and display impress ve techniques it 
would seem to imply that most tradi- 
tional jazzmen do not possess any tech- 
nical ability at all, which theoretically, 
is quite untrue. 

This question of technique and its re- 
lation to jazz music is always a sore 
point between the modernists and the 
traditionalists. 

“Not enough technique,” shout the 
modernists. “Too much technique, no 
feeling,” reply the traditionalists. Nowa- 
days it would seem that a person is said 
to have a good technique if he can play 
a lot of notes at breathtaking speed. 
Thus, such modernists as_ Lennie 
Niehaus, Phineas Newborn and Oscar 
Peterson are said to have a dazzling 
technique. Yet, there are countless other 
musicians like Buck Clayton, Miles 
Davis, Johnny Hodges who also have a 
wonderful way of playing jazz music, are 
not they possessors of great technical 
ability ? Because Johnny Hodges does 
not vlay at the speed of a Charlie Parker, 
it does not mean he has an inferior tech- 
nique. It is true to say that every musi- 
cian has a technique of some sort, only 
some musicians are able to make better 
use of it as far as jazz music is con- 
cerned. Because Earl Hines may empha- 
sise his techniaue (by the brilliance of 
his playing), without losing the essential 
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jazz value of his playing then he is not, 
as Mr. Ball says, ‘filling in through lack 
of inspiration’, but merely playing jazz 
as he wants to, in the way he finds best 
suited to his improvisations. 

Technique is only a means towards an 
end, and different musicians use various 
methods to reach this end. Tricky Sam 
Nanton used a very simple style to create 
jazz, but the musical value of his solos 
are in no way inferior to those of J. 
J. Johnson or Benny Green, two trom- 
bonists with a much more complex style 
than Nanton’s. 

The reverse is also true, a musician 
with great technical ability, can, provid- 
ing he uses his technique in the best 
possible way to produce sound swinging 
jazz, be just as good as the musician who 
just concentrates on swinging without 
any of the frills. Art Tatum had a most 
impressive technique but he used it just 
to express his ideas and transform them 
into sound. 

_Now I must admit that there are musi- 
cians who show off their technique at the 
expense of the more emotional aspects 
of jazz. But most of these are members 
of the West Coast Academy of Jazz, so 
this can be isolated mainly just to one 
type of jazz, a very diluted form at that. 

However, on the whole technical 
ability is not something shown off and 
produced merely to delight an ignorant 
audience. Used properly and sensibly by 
musicians who know what jazz is and 
what it means, then it doesn’t matter how 
many notes to the bar a musician plays 
as long as the resultant music is good 
and has the main essentials of jazz. 
That should be the yardstick by which 
technical ability is measured, namely the 
ability to produce good iazz be it Tradi- 
tional, Mainstream or Modern. 


“UNSIGNED”, 
Leeds. 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
JAZZ CENTRE 


is now open 


Jazz Specialists in LPs, 78s, 
Second-hand items and deletion 
45s and EPs. 


ALL MAKES IN STOCK 


James Asman’s Jazz Centre. 


23a New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


(opposite the New Theatre and one minute 
from Leicester Square Tube Station) 


COVENT GARDEN 1380 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Continued from page 32 

of the authors in other fields. Brian 
Rust, for instance, has produced a 
monograph on King Oliver which strikes 
this reviewer at least as an absolute 
model of its kind. But this sort of book 
is evidently not the one that should 
have been written by these authors. 

Francis Newton. 


A FURTHER GUIDE TO LONG 
PLAY 

(Martyn Goff. Museum Press 9/6) 

Although this admirable little book 
concerns itself hardly at all with jazz 
as such, I have not the slightest hesitatioi 
in praising it in a magazine devoted 
entirely to that subject. So much of what 
the author has to say regarding the 
intelligent and_ selective choice of 
records and especially when starting a 
collection applies equally to any and all 
types of music. 

In fact I find Mr. Goff’s approach to 
music altogether delightful, as he is not 
only well-informed without becoming 
pedantic, but is also relaxed and friendly 
without ever becoming sloppy, and in 
addition he displays at times a 
penetrative humour. 

I could wish that many jazz lovers 
who have. no interest in more serious 
music would take the trouble to read 
this book, as it sheds much light on the 
many treasures which are to be found 
in the various classic musical forms, 
and I think that even the most ‘skiffleat- 
ed moron—assuming him be 
sufficiently literate, should—if he reads 
this book, emerge with a broader and 
more tolerant attitude and even some 
understanding of music in general. 

Benedict Edwards. 


JAZZ INFORMATION 
Continued from page 28 


numbers, All sessions took place in 
Chicago and Dixie Flyer (3373)/Lazy 
Piano) Man _  (3374)/Sweet Georgia 
Brown (3375)/ Feather Brain (3376) were 
recorded on March 27, 1950 by Muggsy 
Spanier, cnt; George Brunies, tbn; Dar- 
nell Howard, clt; Floyd Bean, p; Truck 
Parham, bs; Sid Catlett, d. Home (3675)/ 
It's a Long Way to Tipperary (3676)/ 
Caution Blues (3667)/Alabama Jubilee 
(3678) were made on August 10, 1950 
with the same personnel except that 
Ralph Hutchinson replaced Brunies. 
Sunday (4193) was recorded on August 
29, 1951 but for this session the person- 
nel is uncertain and vocalist 
unknown. Blue Room (9048)/Tiger Rag 
(9050)/South (9051) were recorded on 
May 28, 1952 and once again the per- 
sonnel is uncertain. One definite fact 
regarding these last two sessions is that 
the drums are not played by Sidi Catlett 
as he died on March 24, 1951. 


132. MASON FLYER 

A junk shop find by F. Williams of 
Shirley has resulted in a request for 
personnek information. The record is 
Vason Flyer/Little John Special by 
Lucky Millender and his Band on Bruns- 
wick 02406. Matrix numbers are 71244 
and 71246 respectively and the session 
took place in New York City on July 
29, 1942 with the following musicians: 
William Scott, Dizzy Gillespie, Nelson 
Bryant, tpt; George Stevenson, Joe 
Britton, thn; Tab Smith, Billy Bowen, 


alt; Stafford Simon, Dave Young, ten; 


Ernest Purce, bar; Bill Doggett, p: 
Trevor Bacon, g; Nick Fenton, bs; Dave 
Francis, d. Lucky Millender directed 
and led the band. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 
JAZZ—NEW ORLEANS 1885-1957 by Sam Charters. 


Illustrated. Price 25/9 post free. 


THE SECOND LINE. Illustrated magazine of the New Orleans 
1957, Price 2/3 a copy post 


Jazz Club. May/June; July/Aug.. 
free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL 1956 and 1957 complete-bound, hard board 
covers, gilt lettering on face and spine. 35/- each, post free. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) 
1/6 per copy. Some back issues available. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—25/- 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Back issues 1950-51 available, price 1/8d 


per year 2/- 


167 p. 


| Fite your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 


ating loss or damage. 


covered in leather cloth, 
The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked | 
| OM spine at 13/6 post free 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 


not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. 


Bold type 6d. per word 


Here is the ideal method with which to | 
preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ | 


received, giving full protection and obvi- 


This self-binder opens flat at any page | 
and is strongly made from stiff board | 


TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 


records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarios. 1800ft. new, plastic extended play tape from 
37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-- SOUND NEWS, 10 Ciifford 


Trial Copy. 


Street. London, W.1. 


South African COLLECTOR VISITING BRITAIN shortly on 


long holiday seeks membership Jazz Record Club London 


per copy, post frec. Selection of back issues 1955-56 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.) 


PICK-UP.. June 1947 and Sept. 1947 issues available, price 6d. 
Duke Ellington, Earl 
Hines, Josh White. On art paper. 10d each, 2d postage. Ma 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Louis Armstrong, 


Terrace, 


Rainey (4 colours on art paper), 1/- each. 2d postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Big Fat Ham, Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ 
Boy Blues. The Crave. The Naked Dance. The Miserere. 
Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You Knew. My 


FOLDER. 


Home Is In a Southern Town. Buddy Bolden’s Blues. 3/3 


per copy, post free. 
FROM: 


JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE, 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12. 


LONELINESS. Pen 


Partners. 
actual 


TAPE RECORDISTS. 
Discs Made from Your Tapes. 


RECORDINGS, 195. Kings Cross Road. London, W.C.1 


photos to:— 


MANCHESTER. 


area. Reply c/o Jazz Journal. Box No. 7. 


and Personal Friendships. 


USE OF DARKROOM AND ENLARGER REQUIRED 
EVENINGS AND WEEK-ENDS by experienced photo- 
grapher, 35mm. only. Write to T. Standish, 26, Westbourne 

London, W.2. 


— WRITE FOR’ DESCRIPTIVE 
— SAPPHIRE 


Marriage 
All districts and ages. Write for Brochure with 
EDNA HANSON, DENTON, 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
q 
|| 
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JOLLY JUNE JAZZ! 


LIONEL HAMPTON (w. Lucky Thompson, Oscar Pettiford, Gus Johnson. etc) Over the Rainbow, When 
You’re Smiling/Time For Lyons/Summertime/Look! Four Hands/(3 others) 


DEXTER GORDON (and Wardell Grey). Iridescence/Talk of the Town/ Bikini) The Chase) Mischievous 
Lady/Lullaby/Ghost of a Chance/The Duel 


CHARLIE CHRISTIAN. Up On Teddy’s Hill/Guy’s Got To Go/On With Charlie Christian/Down On 
Teddy’s Hill/ Stardust /Kerouac 


BUNK JOHNSON. Sobbin BI./Shine/Sometimes My Burden . . ./When I Leave the World Behind / Weary 
BI./Franklin St./ Thriller Rag/Dusty Rag 
JACK TEAGARDEN (w. Ruby Braff, Lucky Thompson, etc) After You’ve Gone/Blue and Esoteric) 
Christmas Song/Stars Fell On Alabama 


JIMMY, MAMA, & ALONZO YANCEY. Yancey Special/White Sox Stomp/Everbody’s Rag/How 
Long Blues/ Pallet On the Floor/Shave.’Em Dry/Eternal Blues/I Received a Letter 


PARKER-—GILLESPIE—-NORVO Congo Blues/Get Happy/Slam Slam Blues/ Hallelujah (On 2 x EP's) 


JAZZ AT THE TOWN HALL CONCERT (Red Norvo, Don Byas, Stuff Smith, etc) 1-2-3-4 Jump 
The Man J Love/One Note Jive/I Got Rhythm/Bugle Call Rag/Desert Sands/Body & Soul, etc 


FATS WALLER with EDDIE CONDON Oh, Sister, Ain*t That Hot?/ Pretty Gal/Georgia Grind /Dancin’ 
Fool. 


KOKOMO ARNOLD (vw. Peetie Wheatstraw, RooseveltSykes. etc) 12 titles on 12” Transcription 
LEADBELLY. The Red X Store/On My Last Go Round/Rock Island Line/Take This Hammer 


JAZZ, Vol. 4: “Jazz Singers”. (Armstrong, Morton, Waller, Ma Rainey. Billie Holiday. Chippie Hill. 


Bessie Smith, Sonny Terry, Jack Dupree, Cripple Clarence, etc, etc) 20 items 

“THE ROARING TWENTIES” (w. Charlie Margulis, Bobby Byrne, Paul Ricci, Jack Lesberg, etc) Charlie 
My Boy/B. Up Your Overcoat /Side By Side/Sugar BI./ Hot Lips/Runnin’ Wild/Five Foot Two, ete (on 
2 x EP’s) 

WILD BILL DAVISON. Struttin’ With Some Barbecue /Squeeze Me/’Swonderful/BILL STAFFORD 
(exciting Dixieland group) Riverboat Shuffle/Birth of the Blues/Wolverine Blues, etc 


39/6 


57/6 


ALL RECORDS, INCLUDING THE ABOVE. MAY BE OBTAINED THROUGH OUR CLUB (Inland only). 


ARE YOU A MEMBER ? 


We still have a few left of our lists of impending deletions. Send 6d. for your copy now! 


BOOKS TO CLEAR! Shining Trumpets (Blesh)—15/6 (second-hand) 
Jack Jackson’s Record Roundup (make acceptable present for kid sister!) 9/6 


And, of course, wherever you live and whatever your jazz problem, just 


dropa lineto — 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 


J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


Post Free Inland! Tax Free Overseas! Unexcelled Service! Record and Book Club! 
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THE GREATEST 
\ |— CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


CONTEMPORARY 
Hear these other great 
SHELLY MANNE LP’s 

SHELLY MANNE and his MEN 
“CONTEMPORARY SWINGING 


SOUNDS ”’ 
LAC 12062 


SHELLY MANNE and his friends 
ANDRE PREVIN and LEROY VINNEGAR 
LAC 12075 


Hear. what happens when 
ART PEPPER 
**MEETS THE RHYTHM SECTION”’ 


THE BEST-SELLING 
JAZZ LP EVER! 


““MY FAIR LADY” 


SHELLY MANNE — ANDRE PREVIN 
LEROY VINNEGAR 


LAC 12066 CONTEMPORARY LAE 12100 38/3d. LAC 12073 


CONTEMPORARY 


Two of the finest examples of 
recorded guitar 


BARNEY KESSEL 
SWING OR NOT TO SWING ”’ 
LAC 12058 


** EASY LIKE ”’ 
LAC 12082 


The great bass player who toured 
Britain with Stan Kenton 
Hear 
CURTIS COUNCE 


on 


GOOD TIME JAZZ 


New Release! Recorded in New Orleans 


SHARKEY BONANO etc. 
LAG 12083 | 


| FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO 
PLAY FOR LOVERS 
LAG 12074 


THE LEGENDARY ‘KID’ ORY 


WORLD PACIFIC JAZZ 


Wonderful new issue! 
CHICO HAMILTON QUINTET 
playing 
*““SOUTH PACIFIC” 
LAE 12127 


Previous great releases by this group 


CHICO HAMILTON QUINTET IN HI-FI 


VOL. I _ LAE 12039 
voL.2 — LAE 12045 


Last Month’s Issue 


THE CHICO HAMILTON TRIO 
LAE 12077 


FANTASY 


Everybody who knows is raving about the crisp 
and swinging 


ELLIOT LAWRENCE BAND 
HEAR THESE FABULOUS LP’s 


ELLIOT LAWRENCE PLAYS 


GERRY MULLIGAN ARRANGEMENTS 
LAE 12057 


SWINGING AT THE STEEL PIER 
LAE 12071 


New Issue ! 


ELLIOT LAWRENCE BAND 
LAE 12101 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD., 


Tel: KNI 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent. 
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